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JO ‘Many Inquiring Friends. 
— CoO 


HOW IT CAME ABOUT—ABOUT PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE— 
SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACTOR, OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE 
BEE MOTH. 


HE got sick, the engraver did, and so I did not get any picture for this month, but if I am to 

judge from the letters and postals of inquiry that come in, you will probably be better satisfied 
with the following “opinions’’, than with any picture I could possibly study up. My friend's have +’ 
you any idea of what an enquiring people bee-keepers are? I am sorry that I am not wiser, 
stronger, more patient, and better fitted in every way for the work that seems devolving on me.” 
I know you are willing to pay me for all the trouble you make, for- you have already sent me 
kind letters and money, far more than I have deserved I fear, but then there,,is. such an “awful 
lot’ of you that it makes me feel as if I wasn’t yet “big enough,” for all this responsibility, and 
the worst of it is, I am afraid I never shall be. 

While I earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice towardnone,” and while 
I do not wish to take upon myself the rs, of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the shape of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand I. shall 
try to encourage every one to do all in their power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping. but have unlimited confidence in the disposition of our 
| people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter: If you have made a valuable 
| invention or discovery, give it to the people en cant you have been enabled to contribute 

your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely - 

ave your reward. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every puspore whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purpose, L advise the Simplicity ‘hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 204% by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175g by 9'4 outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 

» - with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as you, 
yourself, can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about lie., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened honey without any 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay ye best to give your customers an article as good 
in eyery respect as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black or common bees and Italians, is a matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of ‘y 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If ¥ 
para or peer are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been alpicably settled in favor , 
4 of the Italians. th } 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 
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144 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. JUNE 
s TESTED QUEENS for $2. 50, with 2 frame nucleus 
Contents of this Number. iull of brood and bees, $6,00, 5 for $25,0; all from Im- 
ported mother. warranted queens | $1, hO, A. T. Root. 
Report from George Grimm..................25++++ 147 ae a 2 KO . 
Meal pmeme + ba . vee ey | age 8 pow ER MA 
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Making stocks queenless during the honey season 148 
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Temperature for brood rearing..........-....-.++- 150 
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Report from James Bolin.................0--00005+ 151 
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Box hive neighbors, getting advice from them... .168 
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Desertion of hives in the spring................-..- 164 
Sg Bo aa ere ery 164 
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_ Just 2,019 subscribers this 31st day of May, 1877. 


IMPORTED 
QUEENS 42 


We shall receive during June and July, queens 
from one of the best districts in Italy, which we will 
sell at $5,00 each. 

This price being very near cost no discount can be 
given on the dozen. 

We will deliver at express cflice here in box a31e- 
ceived, or forward by mail, as requested. 

No qneens raised this season or circular issued. 

Registered letter or money order sent at our risk. 

©. W. & A. H. K. BLOOD, 
6-7 P.O. Box 234. Quincy, Mass. — 


AT 


~Ttaliaa | Imported Bees & Colonies. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Full, Colony with Imported Queen.......--..++ . $14 00 
a home bred Tested Queen........ 
Sp: cial rates for large quantities. All the Colonies 
sold are in new and well painted movable frame 
hives ; all combs straight. 





t I nported Queen after June MOGs Sk .0d0d dons sheden 7 00 
Queens 7” PMisks sph aeaen - 6 50) 

i ™ 4 $y neo ghbaekes ee 6 00 | 
is ™ . \ Gehwetpeebenes 5 50 
Bingle Queens to Old Customers.....cccceerceess 6 00 | 


Safe Arrival Guaranteed on Queens and Colonies. | 
References furnished in nearly every State in the | ( 
Union and Canada, or among the most noted Apiarians | 
of Europe. Send for Circular to 
H. DADANT & ©O., 
3d Hamilton, H: cock Co., Tl. 


UEENS. ‘bred ir 


Vested and untested, bred trom my | 
choice tot of imported mothers received from 
Ita:y last fall. Safe arrival bv mail guaranteed at low | 
prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular free. 
6 J. M. C. TAYLOR, 
Lewistown, Fred’k Co., Md. 


mm. w. Cary, ¢ Jolerain, Frankhn Co., Mass. Six- 

teen years experience in Propagating Queens direct | 
from imposted mothers, from tlie best district in Italy. 
Persons purchasing Queens or Swarms from me will get 
what they barguin for. Send for circular. 3in q. | 





work can compete as to QUALITY anil 
PRICE with steam power manufactur- 
ing; also Amateurs’ supplies, saw 
blades, fincy woods and desizns. Say 
4 where you read this.and send for cat- 
} alcgue and prices. 

W.F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Il. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


Imported and home bred queens; full colonies and 
nuc'eus. colonies; bee keeper’s supplies of all kinds, 
Queens bred early in the season. Send for catalogue. 
or DR. J. P. H. BROWN, 

Augusta, Ga. 


FOR 1877! 


Italian Queens and full colo- 
nies for sale. Queens raised 
from select stock. Warranted 
to be as pure as any in the U.S. 
Also pure Albino queens. Send 
for price list containing a de- 
scription of my Albino bees. 


Address D. A. PIKE, 
Smithsburg, Washington Cu., Md. 
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| oes — and 1 Bees for sale, at the 
itauan apiary ¢ 
E. E SHATTU CK, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Hox BOXES of all sizes or - kinds furnished at 
reasonable rates on short notice, also the Langstroth 


frames. Give the size of box or section wanted and I will 
vive prices. Address, R R. MURPHY. 
6. 8 Garden Plains, Whiteside Co., Ills. 





ITALIAN QUEENS FOR 1877. 


Queens bred from Imported or home bred stock. 
Sate arrival guaranteed. Will send you every time 
ust what you order. 


Jnwarranted OR aris edasitiss g's sce caes wees $1 00 
. per Biber ce ak Reds os ens lt 50 

Warsanted es Poo ee bo idwete es os 1 50 
vy ee per halt doz..........066. 8 00 

nig “ DEP AIOE. sida cd i see case sss 14 60 
Tested te vefore July Ist sinha tokaien 3 50 
a % after “ coon 250 

oy * = - “a for. seece 4 00 


“ “se ee 


“perdoz.. 20 00 
2 frame nucleus (frame 11x12) and tested watane 





after July Ist on 
BORING 20 cvcvccdevsdncsnadveccseyissesoseaes 2 00 
Same and unwarranteu queen............-+ boda 4 00 
= 17 00 

Qtr J.OATMAN & CO,, Dundee, Ile. 


MUTITS ewes 








ae pound (square) jars, POT BYOBS....-++--+2. +0 ot 00 
Vilvetia ean aes - 810 

fe os ” “flint glass per gross.... 8 50 
Two iT oe i “ oy - mS “Ww AO 
Corks for 1 and 2 pound jars........-....- eweenean ri) 
Tin foil caps, POT BLOB. +-+eeereeereee seer er eeess 1% 
RN RE FN sed anti mecdercracsessssones Th 
A thousand labels address printed tu order...... 510 
One qt. fruit jars, Mason’s patent, per gross.. - 17 00 

F aR OTe TT RRR G5 Oe eeeees 65 
A thousand labels address printed to order...... 4 00 
Uncapving knives, as good as any, each......... fo 
per dozen............ sovese 40 

| Alsike clover seed, per bushel 18 4 
308 

| oe “ “* “ 8 40 
| Catnip seed, per pound 6 5u 
ee BOE. 60a usin ch care us vincbacive 50 


Langstroth Bee Hives, 
| Straw mats, bee vails etc., at reasonable rates. 
For further particulars, address 
CHAS. F. MOUTH, Cincinnati, O. 
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REPORT FROM GEORGE GRIMM. 








out mv own bees, (about 149 colonies) not be- 

cause I do not like the business or because it 
does not pay, but because I wish to go to college and 
devote my time exclusively to study. I have lost only 
6 swarms during this winter and spring, and with one 
of those I had been experimenting in the fall. The 
rest are nearly all in excellent condition. They were 
wintered in a deep cellar. The weather is warm 
here this spring, a striking contrast to the wei cold 
weather of last spring. The bees in the neighor- 
hood that have survived the winter. are generally in 
a better condition than last year at this time, although 
heavy losses have been sustained by some of the bee- 
keepers of this county. 

MEAL FEEDING, CAUTION, 


I have seen in one the bee papers that a bee-keeper 
advises to feed the bees as much rye flour in the 
spring, when they can get no pollen, as they will take, 
I consider it a mistaken ilea and he will fin titso. It 
is certainly good to feed the be23 rye flour in the 
spring to stimulate them to brood rearing, but only so 
much as they will easily consume in ashort time. I 
have found by experience that if bees are ted tou 
abundantly with rye flour they will store it away, 
where it becomes hard; so hard that they will never 
be able to get it out of the ceils again without biting 
away the combs with it; then again they have no 
room left for natural pollen when they will be able to 
collect it. Some advise not to feed any rye flour; 
bat when bees must rear brood and have no pollen, 
they must have some substitute for it. I have found 
this spring, strong colonies with plenty of honey, hav- 
ing no trace of bee bread in consequence of which 
they quit brood raising. Such swarms it is absolutely 
necessary to give access to flour, unless there isa 
good prospect that they. wi'l soon be able to gather 
elsewhere. A few of my bees are getting short of 
honey and [am now at work feeding them. I think 
there is prospect of a good honey year. Surely we 
ought to have a good one after these two poor ones, 
and this last severe wiater. 

In regard to selling bees: Mother shipped to very 
distant parts and all but a few arrived safely. Con- 
cerning those, she settled all satisfactorily. I know 
this to be the case, as [ personally supervised all the 
work and in a large measure cared for the bees my- 
self. This spring the advertisement appeared again, 
and already several large orders have come in. I feel 
confident that she will ve able to sell all she has. 

Jefferson, Wis., April 20th, 1877. 


We have never found any such trouble with 
meal feeding as friend Grimm mentions, but 
we think it quite probable in localities where 
they gathered natural pollen to excess. With 
us, we never knew too much pollen in a hive, 
yet we have letters from friends stating they 
find it a great nuisance at times. 

MEAL EEEDING; DOES IT EVER DO HARM? 

Since writing the above, we have found in 
front of one of the hives we bought of neigh- 
bor Blakeslee, some white lumps of the shape 
of the bottom of cells ofa honey comb. On 


HD oun this spring and summer I intend to sell 
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(TERMS: $1.00 Per Anuum in Ad- 
vance} 3 Copies for $2.503 5 for $3.153 
10 or more, 60c. each. Single Number 10c. 


biting these, which were nearly as hard as 
bullets, we found they were in reality flour, 
and an examination of the hive showed that 
the bees had literally torn down a great part 
of one comb in their efforts to dislodge the 
hardened flour. The flour when made into 
pollen and deposited in their cells, is a smooth 
swectish paste, and it would seem that they 
had found natural pollen after having stored 
quite a quantity, and liking the latter better, 
had allowed the flour paste to harden by dry- 
ing. When they were ready to use the comb, 
it seems they had a “nut to crack,” that was 
too hard f>r “bee sense,” and so they excaya- 
ted th» blocks, and tumbled them out, comb 
and a!l. This is certainly rather a bad fault 
of the meal feeding, but as it has never oc- 
curred in our apiary before we think it will 
do no harm if the meal is gradually with- 
drawn, as soon as natural pollen begins to 


come in. 
+60 a — 


SOME QUERIES FROM ARKANSAS. 


JiOR several years of my life I have had a few col- 
onies of the common black bees in the common 
—) box or log hives to which I gave the usual at- 
tention—robbing them once or twice a year. It is un- 
necesary to tell you my “luck,” for everything depends 
on duck, you know, so say the old folks. Well, “luck 
or no luck” I clearly saw it did not pay to be ‘ both- 
ered” with them, and concluded to change my luck 
either for better or worse by substituting the Italian 
for the black bee and the American hive for the box. 
Two years ago, having then 5 colonies of blacks, I 
sent to Iowa and got 3 Italian queens and from the 3 
queens and 5 colonies I now have 55 colonies pure 
talians and hybrids, principally in the American 
hive. [have sold 9 colonies, making in all 64 from the 
beginning, my business cailing me away from home 
during the swarming season. Many swarms went to 
the woods. So you see my luck changed. Swarming 
has already commenced, and I am having on an aver- 
age about two swarms a day, and have no idea how 
many I shall have, Perhaps it would be well enough 
to state that I have wintered my bees on their summer 
stands, and have not lost a single colony except a 
very late swarm which was put in a box hive and 
starved to death in the spring. 

Would you advise me to continue with the Ameri- 
can hive? [No.] Ifso, can I not make frames more 
profitable than boxes by simply converting it into a 
double story hive and working the same frame in 
both stories? [Frame is too deep for two stories to 
work to advantage.] How would it do to have a 
double hive setting horizontally and work the frames 
end to end? [The plan has been well tested, and is 
discarded generally.| Can the extractor be used on 
new comb in very bot weather without injuring the 
comb? [Most certainly.] Is not the swarming pro- 
pensity of the Italian bee an objection to it? [Not 
with the extractor, and we hope not in any case.]} 
Are not the Italians less disposed to work in boxes 
than the black bees? [We believe not if rightly man- 
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148 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. JUNE 
wzed.] Are the Italians as good comb producers as Hollingworth, Kellogg, and myself are yet undeci- 


the black bees? (We think them better, all things 
considered.) JAMES M. TALKINGTON. 
Searcy, Ark., May Ist, 1877. 
SOO 


TOO MUCH “FUSSING” WITH BEES, «c. 


Sf HAVE just been taking a forced lesson on winter- 
ci ing bees, avd a8 it may serve to allay to some ex- 
— tent, the nervousness felt by some on that subject, 
i send you an account of it. On the 23d of October 
last, afier dayk. two stecks of bees, one a hybrid, the 
other a pure IJtalian, disappeared mysteriously; on 
the 16th of April the hives were fcund in a thicket of 
hazel brush where they had been al! winter. The 
hive that bad contained the Italians was empty, but 
the hybrids were in a prosperous condition notwith- 
stance ing the tact that the entrance 5 inches long and 
x high had been open and no cover on except a two 
inch plank and boards which were put on so loosely 
that a wood mouse had made a nest on top of the 
frames out ot the double thickness of sheeting, the 
only winter covering provided tor them when stolen. 
The trames were Jet down 4inches from the top of 
the hive which space was “— all winter. 

Do not folks tuss with their bees too much as a gen- 
eral thing ? On the 25th of Nov. 75, I set 40 stocks in 
the cellar jour Ocep, entrances clcsed tight and two 
thicknesses of sheeting on top of the frames, the caps 
off. but the bees shut in; and kept them so until the 
Jalter part of March without losing ans. In the 
spring Jour were robbed; but the remaining 36 in- 
creased to 10 and with their increase, gathered up 
wards o1 4300 Ibs. of honey, about one-third comb and 
the rest extracted. 

Last winter I set 97 stocks in the cellar in rows, 
hives one upon the other four deep, with the bees 
shut in tight and lost none. Over the frames | placed 
seheeting doubled. or newspapers, ‘the latter are bet- 
ter), and in one instance a sheet of tin; al] wintered 
equally well. Ihave never lost any in the cellar ex- 
cept those that I fed and kept shut in the hive while 
ieeding, JEROME WILTSE, Rulo, Neb. 





Perhaps it will be as well to be a little care- 
ful about taking a positive position on any of, 
these questions, inasmuch as bees at times) 
winter well under almost any circumstances; | 
again they winter badly under almost any cir- | 
cumstances. If the bees are healthy, and have 
un abundance of sealed stores—very likely the | 
Jatter secures the former—they generally get | 
through all right whether in the cellar or out- | 
doors, covered or uncovered; and even shut- | 
ting them in the hives, if everything is all | 
right, seems to cause them no annoyance. 

i> +6: aE _ 


NATURAL SWARMING, VERSUS ARTI- 
FICIAL QUEENS, SECTION BOXES, &c. 


WM seems friend McGaw has got a hobby too. 


as well as friend Doolittle. We,do not. 
have hobbies; O no! 

Is it not strange that some stocks (same ones year 
aiter year) always come out strong’? Take for in- 
stance the first colony I ever owned, bought in 1863— 
shipped it west trom Monmouth the 13th of August, 
1866. lt always winters and I never knew a season it 
cid not give sume Jox honey. Same way with anoth- | 
er made trom the above in 1867, and several others. | 
Now it won't do to say they had better treatment than 
others; they might possibly have better queens, but | 
how does it happen they always have better queens? | 
They mostly have young queens, for when I ship a | 
tested queen | always take her from a full colony. | 
The queen in No. 1 was hatched in the hive Onto. | 


June 20th, 66; this stock swarmed in Oxford, Ohio, 

June 13th, 66. The queen lived till May 1870, when 

she was superseded, lacking a menth of being four | 
years old. Ido not remember what became of the | 
next queen, I probably sold her. In the summer of 
1873 I gave this stock an artificial queen raised from 
mv imported queen. Last summer this queen brought 
off a swarm in July. This spring 1 find the queen is | 
ixiling very fast and not able to keep her stock up. 

Natnral queens are by far the best as I have proven | 
to my satistaction the past two seasons. Last season | 
I ailowed most of my stocks to swarm naturally, then | 
took out all queen celis and gave them a laying queen | 
if I possibly could. i 


ded as to style of horney box or section frame to use 
for surplus honey. <a thinks some of the Har- 
bison section frames, | like your 4x4 very much. 
You use foo little wood and the H. section frame has 
too much, at least this is my view of them. I would 
be glad if we could all use the same one for there is 
getting to be too much honey in this region tor Mon- 
mouth to consume; and we must this season ship our 
honey to Chicago or some other place. If we al) use 
the same section or frame we can all use the same 
kind of package to pack it in and select some person 
to go with the honey and sell it. 

It seems to me were I to take out 4 frames from m 
Langstioth hives and insert 2 frames at sides wit 
44 x4 sections, some of my queens would object to 
my infringing on their territory. Have you tried the 
sections in this way? Don’t your queens go over ard 
lay eggs in the combs in them? Iwas thinking of 
ames them only in the upper story. I am —s 150 
L. hives exacily alike in size ; my covers are not fast- 
ened (railed) tothe cans. by adding, say 3 inch caps 
to thoge ] use on the hive ] can soon make two story 
hives of them. Messrs. Sayles of Hartford, Wis., sell 
you 4x4 sections or any size within reason for 7ic 
per hundred. T. G. McGaw. 

Monmouth, Ills., April 26th, 1877. 


We too have colonies that are good every 
year, and whose queens lay profusely until 
they are three years old, yet they are not al- 
ways natural queens. We have been tempted 
to think queens reared during the swarming 
season, were more likely to be long lived or 
prolific, yet even that may be only the result 
of indirect causes. We might find it difficult 
to raise long lived queens every time, but we 
are pretty sure we could with few bees and 
very old Jarvie, raise a poor queen every time 
we tried. Good queens are one of the great 
aids, in getting tons of honey, and we think it 
very likely friend M., that a beginner would 
get more good ones by natural swarming, 
than by raising artificial ones; but how shall 
we do this and keep our stock pure? Won't 
friend Doolittle p!ease tell? He has had lots 
of experience with swarming. and if he sticks 
to such small hives, will doubtless have lots 
more. 

You can put 7 frames of brood in a hive, 
ard have a frame of secticns at each outside, 
and 7 L. frames give more space than thes 


Gallup frames that Doolittle uscs. If you have 
| a queen that can fill more, let her have them 


by all means, and put on an upper story. You 
will find that 7 frames filled with brood—clear 
to the outside bars—as Dean ard Doolittle 
have them, is about as much brood as is often 
seen in one hive. While we are about it we 
wish to say that we think we can with the 
chaff cushion division boards, build up colo- 
nies full as fast with the L. frame. as they can 
with their Gallup frames. Especially when 
our queens are all daughters of imported stock. 
- i ~-@° <——-——— =: 


STOCKS QUEENLESS, DURING 
THE HONEY SEASON. . 


if SAW a few days ago for the first time Mr. Doo- 
M little’s question to me in Sept. No. about my 
= statement of the product from a colony which I 
had unwittingly deprived of its queen in dividing. 
As the question is pertinent and of importance just 
now. I will reply. Iam sure they had no queen until 
they reared one. As the one taken was a fine Italian 
bought of Nellis in °75, [knew it in the new colony. 
Another evidence is the fact that this new colony are 
yure Italians while the present stock are hybrids now. 
The work done by this queenless colony was the 
heaviest I ever had, and I had them at work in three 
tiers of sections one over the other. This question is 
important and shows how much we are at sea—even 
the best intormed. Is it not an evidence that no rules 
can be laid down in this or in much else that pertains 
to apiculture ? 


MAKING 
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SMOKERS, “HOW TO FIX ’EM.” 


I am sorry to see the irritation regarding smokers, 
shown in the May No. of GLEANINGS and the A. B. J. 
My own Quinby had its cover all eaten off by mice 
last winter. 1 procured a fine piece of sheepskin 
lining of a shoe dealer and fitted and glued it in a few 
minutes. It is now better than new. Cut paper pat- 
tern to go round and lap over edges x inch. If the 
spring gives out make one or get one from the maker 
but don’t scold. “Book men” siould keep their tem- 
per. 

Let kerosene oil be rubbed on bee stings but keep 
it away from bees. 

GLOVES. 

I must except to the objections to the use of gloves. 
Take a pair of gauntlets, buck or lined sheep skin, 
worn ones will do, and cut off the ends, say half of fin- 
gers and thumbs, and use and try, when obliged to 
do work with cross bees, hybrids or others. With 
the veil, one is saved the tears which even Nov- 
ice shed when pulling out stings. Lhad to overhaul 
one colony last week and though they tried hard to 
drive me away [ finished my work after stopping to 
langh at the antics of hens and chickens near by, at- 
tacked and stung. When honey is coming in there is 
no need of protection, but there is none here now, 
and bees are cross. 

Now as to the tiering up that Mr. Doolittle objects 
to. Is it not clear that the L. trame is better adapted 
to it than the Gallup or any deeper frime? Besides; 
the first should not be lifted until nearly ready to be 
capped over, or partly capped. With the suspended 
trame sections Mr. Doolittle’s plan may be adopted 
by starting in first story and lifting up; and really the 
two 4% inch sections are no farther above brood in 
L. frame than one 6 inches would be in G. frames. By 
taking off promptly all finished frames, it works well. 


J. W. PORTER, 

Charlottesville, Va., May 7th, 1877. 

We have several times known of enormous 
yields of honey being obtained from queenless 
colonies, or rather from colonies that were 
rearing a queen, but we believe the contrary is 
the rule, especially where we are working for 
comb honey. 

We beg pardon, if our remarks about smo- 
kers were unnecessarily unkind to anyone. 
Where any article is made of leather, is there 
not always a liability of getting a poor piece 
now and then? We once wore a pair of boots 
through two winters, but on going to the 
same maker for a second pair, got some so 
poor that they broke out in holes in less than 
amonth. We took them back, but the poor 
man looked so troubled and unhappy over 
them that we concluded to say nothing about 
damages, as he had evidently been unfortu- 
nate in selecting his stock. If you get a poor 
piece of leather in one smoker in a hundred, 
will it not be best to repair it at home as 
friend P. suggests? We do not make them, 
but suggest the measure, out of kindness to 
Mr. L. C. Root, who we know is trying hard 
to make them all satisfactory, and the com- 
plaints are very few, compared with the large 
number sold. 

We have published everything we could find, 
favorable toward gloves but not a quarter of 
the complaints. Do you not think they pre- 
sent rather a poor showing? Scveral who 
have paid $2,00 or more, offer to trade them at 
very low figures. 

It is such an easy matter to test the sections, 
that there is hardly room for argument. Hang 
a frame of them in your hive, and see if they 
do not work handsomely. 

_ If you can not bring your hybrids into sub- 
jection with plenty of smoke, you had better 
let them alone. Where bees are in such a 
mood that they will sting your hands, the 
hens, chickens, and everybody and thing pro- 
miscuously, there is something wrong that 








should be righted. Kill the queen and put in 
a better one, if you can do no better, and 
choose a time. when they are better natured 
to do it. 

- > +00 —————___-- 


IMPORTED QUEENS. 





queens as though you thought there could be 
s no mistake as to their purity. Now the queen I 
got of J. Shaw & Son, should have been from an im- 
ported mother, as their name is marked with a *, but 
she is certainly hybrid and avery poor specimen a* 
that. Mr. Dasher of this county who has been rais- 
ing queens for sale several years, last spring got a1 
imported queen of Mr. Dadant, expecting to go int« 
queen rearing more largely with imported stoek and 
succeeded in raising queens enough to supply all his 
stock before he had any tested; but lo and behold 
every queen proved to ve hybrid, thus cutting short 
his expected income [ro.a an naparees mother. 


. W. D. CAMP. 
Preble, Uhio, May 6th, 1877. 


We fear you are laboring under the very 
common impression friend C., that the bees 
from an imported queen should be yellow. 
Our own imported queen, received frum Da- 
dant, is dark herself, and her bees are the 
darkest Italians we have in the yard. A few 
days ugo we visited frien:| Dean, and we really 
believe we should have pronounced the work- 
ers hybrids had he not assure us they were 
from his imported queen. When examined, 
we found them very gentle, and very much in- 
clined to hang to the combs, which ordinary 
hybrids of the same color, would never do. 
We can swing acomb of bees from our im- 
ported hive round our head, without a bee 
taking wing, while bees that have the least 
taint of black blood, will ran down to the cor- 
ners of the frame and fall while it is held still. 
Our house apiary was stocked with queens 
reared from our imported, and the bees this 
spring are large, strong, handsome and much 
lighter colored than those reared from the im- 
ported queen; and best of all, they seem to be 
just as vehement honey gatherers as the bees 
from the old hive. Queens reared from an im- 
ported mother are by no means necessarily 
pure ; were such the case, we should charge 
$3,00 instead of one. It would be strange in- 
deed, were there not those who will not be 
satisfied with imported stock, for there is not 
one thing in bee culture that pleases ali our 
readers. We by no means wish to intimate 
that they are difficult to please, but only to 
show how great is the variety of tastes and 
preferences. Italians, fdn., extractors, section 
boxes, Simplicity hives, &c., &., all find de- 
nouncers, and we even find good pleasant peo- 
ple who complain of the whole business of bee- 
keeping. Shall we not have a broader charity, 
and a better opinion of our fellow men? Shaw 
& Son are men who can be depended on to do 
exactly as they agree every time, we are happy 
tosay. Itis our opinion, that we should be 
perfectly satisfied with the bees you have spo- 
ken of, and if not too much trouble, we would 
like to receive a few in a queen cage. 

It ds too bad, that so much hard feeling is 
engendered on account of these differences of 
opinion, and we can suggest at least one way 
that bees can be sold and have everything 
pleasant. Advertise hybrids, and then send 
out bees that are better than vou have Jed your 
customer to expect. 


WA ces No. of GLEANINGS speaks of imported 
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TEMPERATURE FOR BROOD REARING. 


{\. S many stocks of bees have come out weak in num- 

\. bers in this state this spring and perhaps else- 
=—=——; where, a few words in regard to the best means of 
getting and kerping the degree of heat pee by the 
law of nature, with the fewest. bees demanded for the suc- 
cessful rearing of young bees, would not come amiss. In 
order that brood rearing muy go on successfully, the tem- | 
perature inside the cluster of bees must be at least 80°. 
Suppose we have a cluster of bees that on a moderately 
ccol morning cecupies thiee or four spaces between the 
combs in a full hive containing 2000 cubic inches ; we will 
usually find brood on but two combs and but small patch- 
es at that. Now if we set the two combs of brood close to 
one side of the hive and by means of the division board 
shut all the bees on these two frames, we shal] find that 
the queen can and will occupy from two to three times 
the space that she did when they were in the centre of a 
full sized hive. 

As spring fussing has been sroken lightly of by some, 
we made some experiments in regard to it and as an ex- 
ample will give one. We selected two stocks as nearly 
equal as possible, both being clustered between 6 ranges 
of comb and shut the one on three combs while the 
other bad the whole hive. Both have been treated as | 
nearly alike as possible up to date, and the result is that | 
the one shut on the three ftremes has them filled with | 
brocd to the bottom har and out at the corners while the 
other has brood in four frames to the amvunt of about one | 
frame full, or one-third cf What the other has. It will be | 
seen that we can put an empty frame in the brocd nest | 
of this hive and the queen will fill it with brood in a very | 
short time and that to the bottom and side bats, while if 
we undertake to spread the other we shall be likely to 
ruin more or less of the biood they already have. As 
soon as the bees become crowded, we shove along the di- | 
vision board and put in the center one empty comb, so | 
continuing to do until the hive is full, which will be long | 
before the other thinks of being so, This is what we call | 
a judicious spreading of the brood. Never spread brood 
when the bees are not crowded for room for it is only a | 
waste of time, brood and heat. | 

We don’t know but friend Townley can get a handful of | 
bees up to a good swarm as quickly in his chaff hive but | 
we can not doit. Another thing to be considered is the | 
size of frame. Take for instance the large Quinby frame | 
and the Gallup, let a practical bee-keeper manage both | 





and he will soon find that with the same quantity of ; 


bees and with queens of equal fertility the frame first | 
mentioned can not be managed so as to have every cell 
occupied with brood while the other can. Furthermore 
the hive with the small frames can be managed so that | 
double the quantity of workers can go into the fields 
while with the large frame they have to stay at home to | 
keep up the necessary heat for brood reaiing. With the 
large frame the bees are spread out over too large a sur- | 
ace, while with the small frame they are in a more 
compact and natural form. To illustrate more fully, sup- 
pose we hive a good swarm in a box 10 inchts square and 
5 feet high, they will fill it the first season if the yield of 
honey is good and if they winter well so as to consume 
but little of their stores, we shall find that the bees and 
brood will be at the bottom while the heat is at the top. | 
Cut off the top and bring the size of the hive down to 12 


inches deep and double the quantity of brood will be | 


reared and double the bees go into the fields to labor. 


Again, in the spring we often want to strengthen a weak | 
evlony by inserting a frame of brood from a strong swarm | 


without injuring it, and have the weak stock protect the 
brood given them. This we can do with a smal] frame 
while with the large one it is far more difficult. If we 
have a very smal] swarm we take a frame from which we 


can see a few bees gnawing, sbake all the bees in the | 
small stock on to it and confine them to this one frame | 


and in a few days they will be strong enouzh to take one 
empty frame. This is for ordinary spring weather and 
not when the mercury is 95° in the shade. 
G. M. DoouiTr_s, Borodino, N. Y., May 4th, 1877. 

We quite agree with al] you say friend D., 
unless it is that you place tuo much stress on 
the matter of division boards and a small 
brood frame. What is the reason you York 
State folks have so many weak stocks in the 
spring, and have to keep up such an endless 
fussing with them? (That is pretty cool we 
know after having succeeded tolerably well 
for just one winter, but we want you to keep 
on talking). We went to-day and opered our 


20 frame long idea hive just to see how they 
got along; they had not been disturbed this 


| strong- 


| ball; you commence ona small basis but if you keep 


spring at all, and in fact the hive had not been 
opened since the time they chased us away 
from our corn popper smoker Jast October. 
We raised the cushions at one end, and con- 
cluded the bees had all worked over that way. 
But on going to the other, it was just the same. 
Next we opened the middle and they were just 
as closely packed there, and when we raised 
out a frame they were clear down to the bot- 
tom board, the whole length of the hive. 
They are in fact the strongest stock in the api- 
ary, and the strongest we ever saw for the 9th 
day of May. What did it? They have had 
no division board, but on the contrary have 
had an entrance at each end of the hive open 
all winter. They had chaff cushions over the 
frames, about 6 inches thick, and they are 
there now, but they had nothing at the sides 
at all. Every one of their 20 frames was fall 
of sealed honey in the fall, for they were con- 
trary and would not work in the boxes, and 
Mrs. R. says that is why they are now so 
She thinks they tcook a look at the 
great quantity of stores they had on hand, and 
concluded it was safe to start brood in nearly 
every frame in the hive as they are doing now. 
We haven't yet decided what we shall do with 
them, whether to clean out the cistern and 
work them for extracted honey, to raise 
comb honey and run the price down to 10c., or 
to swarm them artificially every Monday 
morning and sell bees, or—or—or to put ina 
division board and “build ’em up.” 


tr 2 eA _ 
FRIEND euns CIRCULAR APIA- 


, Ce 





a | LEANINGS for May is in hand and finds us very 
‘yr busy with our pets. We have given up foot-power 
and now run our buzz saw with a “wee bit” of a 
steam engine, a 1} horse power, snd how much easier it 
is to dispense with working your legs off while your 
hands and head have all they ean attend to. Our bees 
wintered finely and on a recent visit among hee men we 
find all that were wintered in cellars or houses have 
come out in excellent condition, and there will be many 
May swarms. I hid afew swarms on the 5th that had 
started incipient queen cells. I wintered 84 colonies in 
cellar and found that those | doubled in the fall came 
out strongest, and those that were kept breeding until 
late in the fall were in the very best conditien. Five 
were wintered on summer stands, two with chaff only on 
top, died. Three packed with chaff as per Townlsy, win- 
tered, but two of them are now rather weak, whil> one is 
very strong, but no better if as good as those from the 
cellar. i made one mistake in wintering several old 
queens and now am perceiving its effects; they are about 
used up and are being superseded, 
I wish to give you an encouraging word in relation to 
your A BC in bee culture. The manner in which you 
have commenced it, reminds me of the boys and the snow 


rolling.”’ you will yet get a magnificent collection of facts 
and pictures. it will be to bee culture the same as 
Knight’s Mechanical Dictionary is to mechanics. You 
our ht to get in a few of the patent humbugs as well. 
notice jou have various kinds of spiaries described. 
Where is the log gum apiary down by the pig sty with 
weeds and reglect surrounding it ? 

My apiary is laid out and managed on a little different 
plan from any described. I have. been hoping to send 
you a photograph of it but have not brought a camera to 
bear upon it as yet. I set my hives in circles. The inner 
circle is 12 feet in diameter, nine hives set in the circum- 
ference facing the center four feet apart. As each hive 
faces a different point of the compass this is not too near. 
The next cirele has 29 hives which face outward from the 
centre with room in rear of each circle to run a two 
wheeled cart. In examination or extracting, we start in 
at one side of the circle and when we get through we are 
coming out where we started from, on the side nearest 
the bee house. [shade the hives with vines of various 
kinds, gourds, morning glories. and even garden pole 
beans, all trained on a fan shaped trellis, made by slitting 
a board nearly the whole Jength and spreading the tops. 
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Our cart is the very handiest arrangement we have intro- 
duced in our yard. It can be wheeled up to a hive and 
serves as a seat to sit on while sou examine the hive, 
meanwhile it carries all your tools, extra combs, etc. A 
hive can be placed on it instantly and wheeled to any 
part of the yard. We put on a cover and away we travel 
from hive to hive with our extractor and when we have a 
load, wheel it directly into the bee house; as the floor of 
the bee house is below the level of the yard, our track 
that runs into the house enables us to wheel our load di- 
rectly over a barrel. ; 

By this plan of setting hives in a circle Ican get more 
bees into a given space than on any other, for every hive 
faces a different point of compass, and the hives can be 
placed closer together; besides, I paint the door-steps 
different colors. U 

J. H. Martriy, Hartford, N. Y., May 7th, 1877. 


Give us a photograph of it by all means. 
$060 
REPORT FROM JAMES BOLIN. 


ALSO SOMETHING ON “TOTHER SIDE” OF THE 
CHAFF QUESTION. 


Bai or at te NOVICE:--I believe that bee-keepers, 








or at least that portion of them who write for | 


=) and take the bee journals, have elmost unani- 
mously agreed to call May Ist their new year, here in 
the North, and to regard it as tie proper time in which 
tu take account of stock, report losses, &c. In ac- 
cordance with said agreement I now send in my re- 
port for the past winter. 

Of the 153 swarms in my house apiary, and wintered 
in my bee houses, I lost one of the weakest. They 
starved, the last week in March, by clustering at the 
south side of the hive away from their stores. In my 
northern apiary I lost one queen. She was lost from 
a colony in a hive having modern improvements—i, e, 
chaff attachments—that was wintered on the summer 
stand. The rest are in good condition, generally, 
many stocks being very strong. In a hive having 
glass on the sides and rear end, I noticed brood in the 
outside combs over three weeks ago, and I have other 
stocks that [ think are stronger than that one. Do 
you think there is much danger of such colonies 
“dwindling?” If there is, I must have some *“cush- 
ions” sure. 

Xow, triend N., you asked my opinion of “chaff” 
some time ago, and I will now give it. 

There can be no doubt but that bees can be safely 
wintered, if properly packed in it. for we have testi- 
mony of men whose word is unimpeachable, that they 
have succeeded with it. But it is equally certain that 
they can be safely wintered without it, and, as I think, 
with much less trouble. Iam sure it took me more 
than twice as long to prepare those I wintered on 
their summer stands, as it would to have carried them 
into a house, or cellar, and none of them are as strong 
to day as some of those that were housed. 

The double-walled chaff packe«1 hives are, of course, 
with the addition of a cushion on fop, ners ready 
for winter, so far as the hive is concerned; but the 
cost nearly twice as much as a “yo hive and in ad- 
dition are heavy and clumsy to handle. I have one 
of them but it must give better results than I antici- 
pate or I will serve it as I did my double width hives: 
reconstruct it into a single one. 

My experience the past winter has convinced me 
more fully than ever of the advisability of doing all 
necessary handling some time before bees are housed. 
When I put the bees in my home apiary in their win- 
ter quarters I left several colonies out, intending to 
winter them on their summer stands, but the weather 
turned so cold in a few days that I concluded to put 
them allin; thinking those J had ont of doors at my 
northern apiary would be sufficient to test out-door 
wintering, for the present at least. 


DISTURBING BEES IN THE CELLAR. 


In rearranging the last lot for in-door wintering, 
fome were disturbed somewhat; now for the result. 
In four weeks or less after they were put in, three of 
them became very uneasy and shortly afterwards I 
was compelled to take them out and put them in my 
house cellar, that they might not disturb the rest. 
After they had been in the cellar a short time I saw I 
must do something with them or lose them. As it 
was too cold to put them out to have a fly, I finally 
made alight frame, covering the bottom and sides 
with newspapers and the top with musketo bar, I set 
this in the kitchen and put them in it, one at a time, 
and let them have a fly, and then returned them to 
the cellar. They all came through, two of them in 
pretty fair condition, the other weak, but now out of 








danger, as plenty of young bees are hatching out, and 
that is the turning point. 
SPRING DWINDLING AND BROOD REARING. 

Judging from your remarks in several of the last 
numbers of GLEANINGS, you seem to think that early 
breeding causes, or at least aggravates, spring Jwina- 
ling. Why bless you! friend N., that is just what 
saves my bees. If I can only get bees enough to com- 
mence breeding when they should, say early in Janu- 
ary, [ will risk their dwindling. What if the old bees 
all die as soon as spring opens, if there are plenty ot 
young ones to take their place. I would much rather 
risk the labors of the hive to a gallon or peck of bees 
two months and less old, then to the same number six 
months old the most of whom will be lust shortly after 
they commence out-door labor. If you wish to see 
how fast these old bees are lost, just give a stock that 
has been queeuless all winter, and consequently has 
none but old bees, a frame of eggs and unsealed brood 
in April. and even if itis pretty strong at the time, it 
will soon dwindle down toa handful. Right here is 
where the much talked of and dreaded spring dwind- 
ling comes in; old bees dying off and not enough 
young ones hatching out to take their place. No one 
ever saw a hive full of young bees the first of March 
dwindle down to nothing, while strong stocks con- 
taining only old bees often do so. 

FASTENING BEES IN THE HIVES FOR CELLAR 
WINTERING. 


Before — my bees into winter quarters I put 
mosquito bar over the portico and I think it paid, as it 
permitted the bees to come out of their hives to carry 
out the dead ones when so inclined, yet it prevented 
their falling on the floor and getting lost. And it is 
much pleasanter going into a room having a clean 
floor than into one having the floor covered with 
dead bees. 
AFTER SWARMIMG, HOW TO PREVENT. 

As prevention of second swarms will soon be in or- 
der, Lhope those who have not already done so, will 
try the plan [ mentioned last September. I see 
friends Kelly and Doolittle find it a failure with them. 
With me, on the contrary, it has in every case pre- 
vented second swarms. Mr. D’s experience and my 
own are a little different in another respect. He says 
that it is only the bees that are in the field that re- 
turn to the old stand, &c. With me all, or very nearly 
all that have marked the old stand return to it, so 
that scarcely a bee enters the old hive on the new 
stand for several days, except the young bees that go 
out to play, shortly after noon. 

Introducing young fertile queens to prevent second 
swarms was a complete failure with me last year, as 
the last one introduced for that purpose led outa 
swarm August 18th, after the article in September No. 
was written. 

West Lodi, Ohio, May lth, 1877. ‘ 

Now friend B., we rely very much on you, 
Doolittle, and several other staunch veterans 
to warn us when we are getting into mischief, 
and while we think of it, if there is one among 
the whole who is entirely free from extrava- 
gant hobbies, we guess you are the one; but 
you certainly are inexperienced in the dwind- 
ling business or you would not speak as strong- 
iy as you do, especially when you say that a 
colony with young bees does not dwindle. In 
our apiary we have repeatedly had a fair colo- 
ny of young bees dwindle out in April, and we 
have made excellent colonies of stocks that 
had been queenless until nearly May. An ex- 
periment now in progress will illustrate the 
matter. In speaking of McConnell’s discovery 
last month, we stated that larve might be 
capped over as soon as six days, but afterward 
thought best to make a careful test of the mat- 
ter. In the apiary was a colony that hada 
very fair quantity of bees in March, and nearly 
all young; as they stood out all winter, they 
commenced rearing brood in February., du- 
ring warm weather. In April all the old bees 
were gone, and by the 25th, the day we started 
to make the experiment, nothing was left but 
a few dozen bees to take care of brood in three 
frames, the middle one containing bees just 
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gnawing out. The queen has evidently been 
faithfully doing her part, for almost every cell 
near the brood contained several eggs. This 
state of affairs we have witnessed many times, 
and were not at all surprised. Brood would 
die the very first cool night, unless something 
were done, and the queen might desert the 
hive in less than an hour. In the house apia- 
ry was a fair colony that was queenless, they 
were kept so partly to see how long the 
old bees would hold out. I knew from past 
experiments that these queenless old bees 
would accept any queen at once, and that they 
would adhere to any location, if given a queen. 
Every comb containing eggs or larve was 
given the queenless stock, and perhaps a quart 
of the old bees were given to the queen in her 
own hive. What do you suppose they did? 
The queen commenced laying right off, and 
you never saw a set of school children more 
delighted with a holiday, than were these old 
bees with a queen that went right to work 
laying eggs about as regular and fast, asa 
farmer would plant corn. In just 634 days 
they had larvee capped over, and in 9 days the 
frame was pretty well filled with brood. Of 
course we used chaff cushions. What do you 
suppose the queen did when she got a frame 
tilled? Went on to fill the others of course 
and although young bees have begun to come 
out rapidly now, the old ones seem as bright 
and fresh as when they first commenced brood 
rearing. J think the reason is that they did 
not start out for pollen at all, until settled 
warm weather, and when they commenced to 
rear brood, but few bees comparatively were 
needed to keep it warm, permitting the queen 
to go right along with her work—after she had 
got one field planted, taking another, &c. 
With the green house I can easily hatch young 
bees in Dec. or Jan., friend Bolin, but it costs 
ever so much more than it does to do it in May, 
and I have never been able to discover spring 
dwindling was any less liable to attack young 
bees, than old ones. Others have made the 
samé experiment and we believe in most cases 
with like results, providing they have had per- 
fect young bees to start into winter with, and 
not ragged winged veterans. 
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But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew (heir 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagies; 
they shali run, and not be weary; and they shall 
walk, and not faint. 





-- —i> 00 a - 
WE have sold about 50,0CO section boxes already, | 
and have just now starte:| a 25 horae power engine at 
work at them. 


EVERY letter we receive is not only carefully filed 
away alphabetically, but the writers name is plainly 
written on the envelope; but notwithstanding, the 


number received is such, that it is often a ver eat 
task indeed to find one received but a few weeks back. 
If our friends would bear this in mind in ordering 
frames, extractors, etc., it would save much trouble, 
and many misunderstandings. 


WE have received a sample of the fdn. C. O. Per- 
rine offers for 50c. It has no walls to the cells, but is 
like the fdn. made for sc many years in England and 
Germany. Not having as yet received a price list, we 
are unable to say whether be retails it by the single 
pound for 50c., or not. 


L. C. Root says in May Agriculturist, in regard to ease 
of handling frames, ‘“‘After the first comb is removed, the 
preference is with the Langstroth frame m this one re- 
spect.” Where the frames slide easily in the rabbets, 
(metal bearings), we cannot think any one will find any 
trouble in getting out the first one. 





WE are well aware that many things that ought te 
have received attention or had a place in this No. are 
left out; but with the great rush of business it has 
been unavoidable. The way the fdn. has come into 


favor is simply astonishing, and we think we may con- 
sider all discussion at an end in regard to its vaine for 
both brood comb and comb honey. 


SOMETHING has been said abont bees being sold 
lower than—than—than they can be afforded. Nowis 
it not a waste of time, friends, to argue such matters ? 
If anybody has offered bees for sale (or anything elee) 
cheaper than they can afford them, the matter will 
very soon right itself. It they can afford them cheap- 


er than you. had you not better get up a little earlier 
in the morning, and “scratch around”’ a little faster ? 
Those that work hard and talk little are often the 
lucky ones. 


RED BIRDS EATING BEES. 
cl HAVE received the four No’s of GLEANINGS, and 





am well pleased with them. Willtry to get sub- 

scribers, but you must take into consideration the 
fact that Iam located among the mountains of Ken- 
tucky, and get mail but once a week; the people are 
ignorant and of course non-progressive. 

Ihave read Quinby and taken some observations 
during the past two years, and had c»me to the con- 
clusion that there was no bird that made a business 
of catching worker bees, but yesterday I was taken all 
aback by a reputed harmless bird of this place (I nev- 
er saw any in Michigan) called a‘*‘red bird.” The 
male is red and a great singer, naturally a shy bird, 
but a few days since I noticed one in my back yard 
where I have 2 stands of bees. Isetatrap for him, 
and watching to see him get into the trap I saw him 
go on to the alighting board of the hive and take bees 
out of the hive. Ll examined round the hive and tound 
the ground and top of hive littered with abdomens 
and beads of bees; of course I was willing my son 
should shoot him, which he did in avery few mo- 
ments as bee diet had made him very tame. 

I have had one of these birds in a cage for the past 
reer (April 2d sent him to Toledo) and had not found 

im ravenous for insect food, but I had never tried 
him on on bees. My neighbor has one of these birds 
which is en at a great rate while I am writing 
this. Think I will take him over some bees to test his 
appetite. 

1 just went ont, picked up two deformed young 
workers and took them over to my neighbor’s red 
bird ; as soon as he saw them crawling on the bottom 
of his cage he picked them up but soon dropped them, 
scratched his bill with his foot, then tried again with 
better success and being exceedingly bee hungry lett 
no part of them that I could see. He then returned 
thanks in a nice song, and I lett him in his glory; sad 
that I couldn’t feel triendly toward his race. 

This is a great place for toads, and Quinby admits 
them to be fond of bee diet; now by putting the hive 
low and filling around with sawdust do not you invite 
the toad to make it his home among the bee hives ? 

H. SCRANTON. 

Piummer’s Landing, Ky., May 24, 1877. 
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ABSCONDING SWARMS. 
haps nothing is more aggravating in bee 


culture, than to have your bees all on a sud- | 


den “light out” for parts unknown without 


so much as stopping to give you a parting | 


word of farewell, or a single token of recog- | 
nition of the debt they owe you in the, 
shape of gratitude for your past kindnesses 
in providing them with a home, shelter, &c. | 
Perhaps no other part of animated creation 
exhibits a greater love of home, than does | 
the honey bee; no matter how humble or | 
uninviting the surroundings, they seem 
inueh attached to their home as they parade ‘ 
in front of their door-wey after a hard day’s 
work, plainly indicating that they have a 


keen idea of the rights of ownership, and | 


exhibiting a willingness to give their lives 
freely if need be in defence of their hard 
earned stores. 
stand how they can ever consent to abandon 
it all, and with such sudden impulse, and 
common consent. No matter if they have 
never seen or heard of such a thing as a hol- 


low tree, but have for innumerable bee gen- | 
erations been. domesticated in hives made | 
by human hands, none the less have they. 


that instinctive longing that prompts them 


to seek the forest, as soon as they get loose | 


from the chains of domestication. It is pos- 
sible that the bees as they go out foraging, 
keep an eye out for desirable places for 
starting new homes, and it may be that they 
have the hollow trees picked out some time 
before they decide to leave. Many incidents 
have been reported that point out pretty | 
clearly such to be the case. We once found | 


our bees working strongly on a particular | 


locality about a mile and a half from the | 


apiary, where the white clover was bloom- | 
Very | 


ing with most unusual luxuriance. 
soon after, a colony swarmed and the bees 
after pouring out of the hive took a direct 
line for a tree in this clover field, without so 
uch as making any attempt to cluster at 
ull. Did they not figure out the advantage 
of having only a few rods instead of over a 
mile to carry their honey, after having pa- 
tiently gathered it from the blossoms little 
by little ? Perhaps it will be well to remark 


here, that it is very unusual for a swarm to | a hive. 


go to the woods without clustering; they 
usually hang from 15 minutes to an hour, 
and many times several hours; we have in 


! 
Per- | 


It seems difficult to under- | 


they should also be located just where the 
‘new colony is to stand, with the sawdust. 
' grape vines, or whatever we decide to have, 
'allim nice trim. If you are going to have a 
model apiary, please do not think of waiting 
until the bees swarm, before you lay it out, 
| but take time by the forelock, and with eare- 
‘ful deliberation, decide where every hive 
shall be before it is peopled with bees, if you 
wish to keep ahead ant keep your bees from 
| taking ‘* French leave. 

But they sometimes go off even after they 
have been carefully hived, some will say. 
We are well aware they do often go off after 
| being hived ; sometimes the same, and some- 
times the next day, but are you sure the hi- 
ving was carefully done? We never feel 
| satisfied unless -we have given the new 
'swarm at ledst one comb containing unseal- 
ed brood, and we have never had a swarm 
' desert a hive when thus furnished, nor have 
we ever heard of one’s doing so. With such 
hives as we shall describe, it is a very simple 
task, and takes but a minute to open a hive 
and get suchacomb. And besides, if by 
any chance you should fail to get the queen 
when you hive the swarm, they would be 
supplied with the means of rearing another. 

This plan of giving them unsealed brood, 
does very well if you can once get them into 
| the ‘hive, but it is necessarily somewhat like 
the one of catching birds with a handful of 
salt; how are we to obviate losing the occa- 
sional swarm that goes off without cluster- 
ing at all? Or the quite frequent cases of 
| coming out unobserved or when no. one is 

at home?) We are happy to say there is a 
very certain and sure remedy, for all cases of 
' first swarming, in having the wings of the 
queen clipped so she can not fly; this plan 
is in very general use and answers excellent- 
| ly for all first swarms; but alas, the after 
| swarms are the very ones that are most apt 
| to abscond and we can not clip the wings of 
their queens, because they have not yet taken 
their wedding flight. What shall we do? 
Candidly I don’t know of any better way 
than to watch carefully when they are to be 
expected and then chase after them, climb 
trees, &c., until they are once got safely into 
If you think this too much trouble, 
prevent having after swarms as we have ad- 
vised under that head. 

Clipping the wings of the queen prevents 


fact known them to hang over night, but | losing first swarms by absconding, it is true, 


perhaps it would be well to take care of 
them inside of 15 or 20 minutes, if we would 
inake sure of them. Long before swarming 
lime, hives should all be in readiness, and 





but it does not always prevent losing the 
queen. She goes out with the bees as usual, 
and after hopping about in front. of the hive 





sometimes gets ready to go back at about 
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the same time that the bees do after having | 
dliseovered she is not in the crowd.’ Even if | 
she gets some little distance from the hive, 
the loud hum they make as they return, will | 
guide her home many times, but unless the | 
apiarist is at hand at such times to look af- ; 
ter affairs, many queens will be lost, and | 
the bees will rear a lot of young queens and | 
go into after swarming in good. earnest, | 
making even the first swarm an “after | 


swarm.” A German friend who knows lit- | . 


tle of bee culture, once told me my bees were | 
swarming, and that if I did not ring. the | 
hells, &c., they would certainly go to the 
woods. As I quietly picked up the queen in 
passing the hive I told him if they started | 
to go away, I would call them back. Sure 
enough, they did start for the woods, and 
had gone so far that I really began to be 
frightened myself, when away in the dis- 
tance we saw them suddenly wheel about 
and return to the hive at ow very feet. 
While he gave me credit of having some su- 
pernatural power over bees, I felt extremely 
glad I hiad taken precautions to clip all our 
queen’s wings but a few days before. After 
this I felt a little: proud of my control over 
these wayward insects until a fine swarm of 
Italians started off under similar circum-. 
stances, and despite my very complacent 
positive remarks -to the effect that they 
would soon come home, they went .off and | 
staid * off.””. In an humbler and I dare say | 
wiser frame of mind, I “investigated,” and | 
found they had joined with a very small | 
third swarm of black bees that had just 
come from one of a neighbor's hives. I 
tried to “‘explain,” but it required a five 
dollar bill to make matters so clear that I 
could earry back my rousing swarm of: yel- 
low bees and sort.out the black unfertile 
queen, that they might be made to accept 
their own. Thus you see my friends, how | 
many a slip there is in bee culture between 
cup and lip, and how very important» it is | 
that you keep posted and also ‘*post”’ your- 
self in some conspicuous place near or in | 
theapiary if you allow natural swarming, and | 
do not want your:golden visions—and bees 
—to take to themselves wings and fly away. | 
ABSCON DING IN EARLY SPRING. 

This seems to oecur just at a time when , 
you ean ill afford to lose a single bee; and | 
worse still, only when our stocks are gener- 
ally, rather weak, so that we dislike the idea 
of losing any of them. In this case they do | 
not as a general thing seem to care particu- 
larly for going to the woods, but rather take | 
a faney to pushing their way into some of | 





the adjoining hives, and at times a whole 
apiary will seem so crazy with the idea, as 


| to become utterly demoralized. 


_ A neighbor: who made a hobby of sinall 
hives—less than half the usual size—one fine 
April day had as many as 40 colonies. leave 
their hives and cluster together in all sorts 
of promiscuous combinations. To say that 
their owner was perplexed, would be stating 
the matter very mildly. 

Similar cases, though perhaps not as bad. 
have been reported from time to time ever 
since novices commenced to learn the sci- 


| ence of bee culture, and although cases of 
swarming out in the spring were known 


once ina great while before the new ini- 
provements, they were nothing like the ma- 
hia that has seemed to possess entire apia- 
ries—small ones—since the time of artificial 
swarming, honey extractors, &e«. We would 
by .no means discourage these improve- 
ments, but only warn beginners against ma- 
king too much haste to be rich. Do no di- 


_ vide or commence swarming your bees, until 
they are abundantly strong; have them go 


into winter quarters with an. abundance of 
sealed, honey in tough old combs as far as 
may be, give them hives with walls: thick 
and warmn of some porous material; such as 
chaff or straw, with a good thickness of the 


, same above, and you will have. little cause 


to fear any trouble from bees absconding in 
in the spring. 
ABSCONDING NUCLEUS SWARMS. 
This, like the above seems an’ outgrowth 


_ of the artificial system of working with bees, 


especially the plan of rearing queens in nu- 


_ clei formed of two or three frames five or six 
‘inches square. This small hive system was 
much in vogue about the year 1865. For 
awhile all worked finely, but soon complaints 
| began to be heard that the bees left their 


hives in a body, with the queen, whenever 
she attempted to take her flight to meet the 
drones. Giving them unsealed larve, tv 
amuse and console themselves with while 
she was absent, was then advised and it an- 
swered very well for a time, but eventually 
one after another began to declare they 
wanted no frame in the apiary for queen 
rearing, smaller than the ordinary brood 
frame. Since this but little has been hear 
in the way of complaints of this kind of ab- 
sconding. Where one has the time to study 


_ these little swarms, there is something very 


interesting and amusing about them. We 
have had them do finely for several weeks. 
with perhaps no more than a good pint of 
bees. A good day’s work during clover 
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bloom, would fill the hive completely, and — 
the young queen after commencing to lay, 

would often fill her combs for the second 

«day's work ; then if she turned up missing 

on the third day, we used to wonder what in 

the world was the matter. Sometimes these | 
little swarms would be found hanging on 

a currant or raspberry bush as quietly and 

demurely as if that was the way bees always 

did, and at other times when we had hunted 

through all available places for a truant col- | 
ony. and given them up in despair, they 
would come cireling back and cluster quiet- 
ly almost under. our (very) inexperienced 
noses. 

There is still another kind of absconding 
that seems to be for no other reason than 
that the bees are displeased with their hive, 
or its surroundings, and at times it seems 
rather difficult to assign any good reason for 
their having suddenly deserted. We have 
known a colony to swarm out and desert 
their hive because it was too cold and open, 
and we have known them to desert because 
the combs were soiled and filthy from dys- 
eutery in the spring. They very often, swarm 
out, because they are out of stores, and this 
generally happens about the first day in 
spring that is sufficiently Warm and sunny. 
We have known them to swarm out because 
their entrance was too large, and if we are 
not mistaken, because it was too sinall. .We 
have also known them to swarm out because 
they were so ‘‘ pestered * with a neighboring 
ant hilk-skE ANTs—that they evidently 
tought patience ceased to be a virtue. 

Many times they swarm out in spring 
where no other cause can be assigned than 
they are weak and discouraged, and in such | 
cases they usually try'to make their way in- 
iv other colonies. - While it may not always 
he possible to assign a reason for such be- 
haviour with medium or fair colonies, we 
may rest assured that good strong colonies 
with ample supplies of sealed stores seldom 
if ever, go into any such foolishness. 

by way of summing up it may be well to 
sity: if you would not lose your bees by nat- 
ural swarming, clip the wings of all queens ‘ 
4s soon as they commence laying, then look | 
io them often and know what is going on in 
the apiary every day during the swarming 
season. If you would not have runaway 
swarins in the spring and while queens are 
being fertilized, confine your experiments to 
pecks of bees instead of pints. 

AFTER SWARMING. 


We might 


define this by saying that all swarms that | 
come out, or are led out by a VIRGIN QUEEN, | 





are termed after swarins, and all swarims 
that come out within ten or fifteen days af- 
ter the first swarm, are accompanied by such 
queens. There may be from one, all the way 
up to a half dozen or even more, depending 
on the yield of honey, amount of brood. or 
larve, and the. weather; but whatever 
the number, they are all led off by queens 
reared from one lot of queen cells, and the 
number of bees accompanying them, is of a 
necessity, less each time. The last one fre- 
quently contains no more than a pint of 
bees, and if hived in the old way, would be 
of little use under almost any circumstances, 
yet when supplied with combs already built 
and stored with honey, such as every en- 
lightened apiarist should always keep in 
store, they may be made the very best of 
colonies, for they.have young and vigorous 
queens, and often are equal to any in the 
apiary, the next season. This after swarm- 
ing is often considered a great nuisance, or 
misfortune, but where, bees can be sold, at 
even tolerable. figures, we would advise ta- 
king care of all that may come out in the 
manner indicated. In fact we know of no ea- 
sier or simpler way of raising bees, but unless 
the apiary.and bees in the vicinity are pretty 


thoroughly Italianized, there is much great-, 


er risk of getting poor hybrids, than with 
the different ways of artificial swarming 
where we rear our queen cells from choice 
selected brood. 

There is one very amusing feature in re- 
gard to these after swanns. When they 


‘have decided to send out no more swarms, 


all the young queens in the hive, are sent 
out, or it may be, allowed to go out with the 
last one, and every few days during the 
swarming season some ‘new hand” writes 
us about the wonderful fact of his having 
found three or four, or it inay be a half doz- 
en queens in one swarm. On one occasion 
a friend who weighed something over 200, 
ascended to the top of an apple tree during 
a hot July day to hive a very small third 
swarm. He soon came down in breathless 
haste to inform us that the swarm was ail 
queens, and in proof of it, brought two or 
three in his closed up hands. 

The queens with these after swaris sel- 
dom lay in the drone cells at all the first 
season, and the bees therefore build almost 
entirely worker comb, which is additional 
reason for taking care of them, and supply- 


| ing them with stores from other colonies. 


However, we would advise as a general rule, 
preventing too much after swarming if. it 
can be done without much trouble..but if 
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they will come out in spite of all we can do, | 
take care of-them in the manner indicated. 

While first swarms usually come out in the 

middle of the day, and take things in a reg- 
ular methodical way, as indeed we might | 
expect a laying queen of age and experience 
to do, these after swarms that, have queens | 
not yet fertilized are to be looked for at al- | 
most any time of day, from early in the | 
morning, until after sundown, and they may 
also be expected to do all sorts of eccentric 
things, and to eluster in all sorts of places, 
or to go off into the woods, without cluster- | 
ing at all. 

Preventing after swarming, can generally | 
be accomplished at least temporarily, by cut- 
ting out all queen cells but one, after the old 
queen with the first swarm has left. There 
are two objections to this plan however. 
The first is that if the single cell left fails te 
produce a perfect queen, the colony is left , 
queenless. The second is that they will 
sometimes—especially the Italians—swarm 
out with the only queen left, leaving the col- , 
ony hopelessly queenless. With the extract- 
or, or by the use of empty combs, we can al- | 
most invariably keep down the swarming fe- 
ver, but if we work entirely for comb honey 
even if the boxes are all supplied with foun- | 
dation, we must expect to have more or less 
swarming. With box hives, perhaps the best | 
we can do, is to hive the after swarms near , 
the old stock, and let them set until the next | 
day; by this time ail the queens will have | 
been killed but one, and we can then kill her, 
shake the bees in front of their old hive and | 
all will be * lovely,” or about as nearly so as 
things ever are with box hives. 

Giving the old swarm a young fertile queen 
as soon as the first swarm has left, will usu- 
ally prevent all second swarming, or at least 
for the time being, for the laying queen will 
soon destroy all queen cells, or induce the 
bees todo so. A simpler method, and one 
that we believe succeeds almost invariably, 
is to move the old colony away as soon as 
the first swarm is out and set the new one 
on the same stand. 
getting all the flying bees into the new 
swarm and leaving the old one so destitute 
that the queen that hatches first is allowed 
to destroy all the rest of the cells. 
plan, we are spared the trouble of opening 
the ‘hive, but.are obliged to carry each hive 
to a new stand as soon as it has swarmed. 


If the queen’s wing is clipped, and we are at 
weight during the day an even 10 Ibs. As 


hand, we can manage swarming by this 
method very expeditiously. As soon as they | 


‘ing at all. 


This has the effect of | 


By this | 


and carry away the hive they are coming out 
of; place the new one in its stead and as 
soon as the bees commence coming back to 
look for her, put the queen among them, and 
your hive is swarmed without their cluster- 
This plan works excellently and 
the bees go right to work apparently as per- 
fectly satisfied as if they had clustered in 
the usual way. The only objection is that 
an inexperienced person might not find the 


queen readily, and she might be lost; also, 


we are obliged to be on hand or risk losing 
our queens. It should be borne in mind 


| that a swarm that issues a month or more 


after the first swarming, is not to be consid- 
ered an after swarm for in this case it will 
be led out by a laying queen, or one that is 
old, compared with the queens just hatching. 


, In regard to the oft repeated advice to pre- 


vent after swarming by removing all queen 
cells but one, it may be well to say that the 
Italians frequently swarm without con- 
structing queen cells at all, and the beginner 
is sadly puzzled at finding nothing of the 
kind when he looks his hive over. Also, we 
may have several after swarms without hav- 


ing any first swarm at all, where the queen 


is killed or removed by accident. We once 
had a box hive neighbor who was so much 


taken up with an observatory hive he saw at 


our house,that he at once went home and made 
one, and to get the bees, drummed out about 
a quart from one of his hives. He got the 
queen, and had a very fine one comb hive in 
his parlor, but ina few days the box hive 
she came from commenced swarming, and 
furnished him with more queens and small 
colonies than he knew what to do with. 
ALIGHTING BOARDS. A _ few 
years ago it was common to see bee hives 
perched upon benches or “legs” with grass 
and weeds so thick on the ground below, 
that if a heavily laden bee missed the hive. 
it was a chance if it picked its way out ina 
full half hour, but at present we usually see 
the hives so near the ground that those heav- 
ily laden with pollen or honey, may go in on 
foot if they find it more convenient so to do. . 
If you doubt the utility of having the ground 
smooth and clean in front of the hives, it 
may be well to take a look ata hive set in 
the weeds and grass, and then at one pre- 
pared in the way we advise. Several years 
ago, we had a fine colony suspended from a 


_ pair of spring balances. It was in the height 


of the clover bloom, and the hive gained in 


the hive was raised a couple of inches from 


commence swarming, pick up the queen | the ground to suspend it, the bees at about 
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9 o'clock, had fallen on the ground in quite — 
xu little cluster where they paused to take 
breath until they could again take wing to_ 


get into the hive. 
balance showed a gain of an ounce every 
tive minuutes. To help them, a cloth was 


At this time the spring, 


tacked from their old alighting board to the | 
entrance of the hive; they then crawled in| 


in a steady stream, and the dial of the balance 


at once showed a gain of one ounce in every | 
four minutes. Other experiments seem to. 


indicate very clearly that a good alighting 
board, or rather a free and unobstructed 
passage to the hives, is a very important 
matter. 


than we imagined, for they generally strike 
the broad alighting board. Another point 
that favors their easy ingress to the hives, is 
the 2inch auger hole entrances. Many of 
the bees will shoot right into them, and 
alight safely on the combs; the auger: hole 
seems to be a plain mark for them to aim at, 
even when some distance from their hive. 
Very likely it accords with their natural dis- 
position of seeking hollows in the forest 
trees, and these entrances are not very un- 
like the knot holes they many times. have 
for entrances in forest trees. It will be an 
excellent plan to keep the ground clean 


_about the house apiaries also, that we may 


If any kind of a board is placed on the> 
ground in front of the hives, it is sure to_ 


warp under the influence of the hot sun on 
one side, and the damp earth on the other. 
If we clamp it to. prevent this, we havea 
place for toads, mice and other vermin.to 
lurk, and taking all things into considera- 


tion, we prefer a broad bank of sawdust, 


spread directly on the ground. When this 


is first put down, it is blown. about by the. 


winds, and beaten down by the rains, but if 
you press it down when damp or wet, it will 


when dry hold its place nicely, is not affect- | 
ed by the weather, affords no lurking place | 
under it, and gives an excellent foot. hold | 
for the bees when returning during a windy | 


day. After ihe days work is over, the sight 


of the bees congregated about in their | 
**door-yard,” is suggestive of peace and_ 
tranquillity to anyone who has studied the | 


queer ways of these ‘little busy bodies.” 
So much attached in fact do they seem to 
become to the idea of keeping this little 
door-yard clean and tidy that they will labor 


| 


see When queens are being broughi out du- 
ring natural swarming, superceded, Xe. 
The old style of Langstroth hive with its 
portico, furnishes a very convenient alight- 
ing board, but aside from the expense, and 
inconvenient:projections on the front of the 
hive, we have found them very annoy- 
ing on account of the excellent harbor they 


afford for spiders with their attendant webs. 


We might omit the roof, it is true, but then 
the rain would beat into the hive inconve- 
niently. Taking all things into considera- 
tion, we much prefer the entrances,as used 
with the Simplicity hive, and the alighting 
board or alighting ground rather, made of 
the packed down sawdust. See HIVES, 
ANTS. Although I have given the 
maiter considerable attention, I can not find 
that ants are guilty of anything that should 
Warrant the apiarist in waging any very de- 
termined warfare against them. Some 


' years ago, a visitor frightened me by saying 


by the hour in trying to pull up any tiny. 
with a tea-kettle of boiling water, and not 


blade of grass or weeds that may have the 


audacity to attempt to grow any where with- | 


in a foot of their hives. 
is also an excellent one when we are watch- 


This sawdust idea, | 


| 


ing or hunting queens with clipped wings in | 


natural swarming. With a nicely kept door- 
yard, you can get your eye on the queen, 


when several yards from the hive, when | 
otherwise you might have to hunt in the. 
grass and weeds for an hour, and then not. 
| away the honey, but to my astonishment, 


tind her. 
With the house apiary, we are compelled 


to have a regular door-step, or alighting | 


hoard, and these should be as broad as we 
can conveniently have them. 


Our own, are | 


14x10 inches, and are securely clamped, and | 


painted on both sides. 
fall to the ground to some extent during a 


While the bees do | 


that the ants about my apiary, would steal 
every drop of honey as fast as the bees could 
gather it. Accordingly I. prepared myself 


only killed the ants, but some of the grape 
vines also. Afterward there came a spring 
when the bees all dwindled away and died, 
but about eleven colonies, and the hives 


| filled with honey scattered about the apiary 


unprotected, seemed to be about as fair a 
chance for the ants that had not ‘‘ dwindled” 
a particle, as they could well ask for. I 
watched to see how fast they would carry 


they seemed to care more for the hives that 
contained bees, than for those containing 
only honey. I soon determined that it was 
the warmth from the cluster, that especially 
attracted them, and as the hives were di- 
rectly on the ground, the ants soon moved 
into several that contained only a small 


heavy yield of honey, there is less trouble | cluster and for awhile Loth used one common 
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entrance. 
gan to show a. decided aversion -to having 
two families in the same house although the 


aunts were evidently inclined to: be peaceable | 


enough, until the bees tried to * push ” mat- 
ters when: they turned about and, showed 


The bees seemed to be studying over the 
matter for awhile and finally I found them 


rying them high up in the air and letting 


them.drop:at such a distance from their | 
home that. they would surely never be able | 


to walk back again. The bees, as fast as 
they became good strong colonies, drove the 
ants out, and our experience. ever since, has 
been that a good colony of bees is never in 
any danger of being troubled in the least by 
ants. One weak colony after battling awhile 
with a strong nest of the ants, swarmed out, 
but they might have done this any way, so 
‘we do not lay much blame to the ants. 


Ants frequently kill the young grape vines, 
und young plants and trees of different 
kinds, and it may be well therefore to know 
how to get rid of them pleasantly and easily. 
[ really can not feel like» recommending 


boiling water, if we can get along otherwise, | 


besides the danger of killing our vines, &c., 
by its use. It is well known that where 
things do not please them, they are much 
disposed to “pull up stakes” and “ab- 
scond”’ very much in the way the bees do, 


and the simplest way we know of inducing | 


them to do this, is to sprinkle powdered bo- 
rax about their hills. After the first rain, 
you will see them forming a *‘ caravan” lug- 
ging their larve, stores, &c., toa place where 
they are not annoyed by the disagreeable 
soapy borax. Spots in our apiary where 
they have been on hand every season for 
years, have been permanently vacated after 
one application of this simple remedy. 
they make troublesome ‘trains’ running 
into the pantry, honey house, &c., you are 


to follow them them to to their nest, and_ 


there apply the borax. AsTI have said be- 
fore, I have not been able to discover that 
ants have any particular liking for honey, 
and I should take very little trouble to drive 
them away, unless they got into the liquid 
honey and got drowned or something of that 
kind. By making their habits and instincts 


a careful study, we shall probably get at the 


readiest means of banishing them, and we 


may also discover that they are no enemy | 


after all, as has often been the case with 
many of the insect and feathered tribes. 
Let us try to be as neighborly as we can con- 


As the bees increased, they be- | 


lack of bees to gather it. 


If. 


sistently, with. all these wonderful little 
creatures, that in a certain,sense are fellow 
travellers in this world of ours. 


ARTIFICIAL PASTURAGE. Al- 


| though there is quite a trade springing up 
, in seeds and plants to be cultivated for their 
themselves fully able to» hold. possession. | 


honey alone, and although we have about 


4000 young basswood trees of our own, 
. | growing finely and promising to be the basis 
one day taking the ants one by one and ¢ar- | 


of a honey farm at-‘some future time, yet we 
can at present give little encouragement to 
those who expect to realize money by such 
investments. There is certainly a much 


|greater need of taking care of the honey 


that is almost constantly wasting just for 
A field of buck- 
wheat will perhaps occasionally yield enough 
honey to pay the expense of sowing, as it 
comes in ata time when the bees in many 
places would get little else; and if it does 


_not pay in honey, it certainly will in grain. 


If one has the money,-and can afford to run 
the risk’of a failure, it is a fine thing to 
make some accurate experiments,’ and it 
may be that a farm of one or two: hundred 
acres, judiciously stocked with honey bear- 
ing plants, trees and grains, would be a sue- 
cess financially. It has been much talked 
about, but none so far as we. know, have 
ever put the idea in practice. -To beginners 
we would say: plant and: sow all you can 
that will be sure to pay, aside from the hon- 
ey crop, and then if that is a success, you 
will be so much ahead ; but beware of in- 
vesting much in seeds that are for plants 
producing honey and nothing else of value. 
Alsike, and white Dutch clover, buckwheat, 
rape, mustard and the like, it will do to in- 
vest in; but catnip, mignonette, Roeky 
mountain bee plant, ete., ete., we would at 
present handle rather sparingly. It should 
be borne in mind that we can hardly testa 
plant, unless we have one or more acres of it 
in bloom, and that small patehes do little 
more than to demonstrate that the blossoms 
contain some honey, giving us very little 
elue to either quantity or quality. Bees will 
work on blossoms, and at times with great 


/ apparent industry, when they are obliged to 


make hundreds of visits and consume hours 
of time, in getting a single load; we there- 
fore should be intimately acquainted with 
the interior of the hive, as well-as the 
source from which the bees are obtaining 
the honey, before we can decide what is 
profitable to sow as a honey plant. 

By way of encouragement, we may say 
that both plants and trees under thorough 
cultivation, yield honey. in much _ larger 
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quantities than those growing wild, or with- 
out attention. 


good honey bearing plant, would be needed 
to keep 100 colonies busy ?”’ has often been 


asked. If ten acres of buckwheat would an- | 


swer while in full bloom, we should need 
perhaps ten other similar fields sown: with 


rape, mustard, catnip, etc., blossoming at as | 


many different periods, to keep them going 
the entire warm season. It would seem 200 
acres should do nicely, even if nothing were 
obtained from other sources,-but at. present 
we can only conjecture. A-.colony of bees 
will frequently pay for themselves in ten 


days during a good yield from natural pas- | 


turage, and.if we could keep up this state of 


affairs during the whole of the: summer | 


months, it would be quite an item. indeed. 
Buckwheat, rape, and alsike clover, are the 
only cultivated plants that have given pay- 
ing crops of honey, without question, so far 
as we have been informed. 


ARTIFICIAL SWARMING. To. 
attempt to: give all the various plans and | 
modifications that are recommended and. 


practiced ‘successfully, would make a book 
of itself ; we shall therefore only give those 
we think safest and simplest. 


If you are a new hand with bees, you had | 
better not undertake to do such work, until | 
you find that bees are swarming naturally in | 
At such a time, you will | 


the neighborhood. 
probably succeed by almost any plan. If 
you have plenty of money and not much 
time, you had better buy your‘ queens, and 


the dollar queens will do’ very well ; if you 


should get them killed; it will be no serious 
loss. 
combs, you can make an artificial swarm in 
a very few minutes, by simply moving any 
strong’ colony several rods away, and pla- 
cing a new hive filled with empty comb, in 


Our basswoods that have | 
commenced to blossom, have shown a larger | 
amount of honey in the nectaries, than we | 
ever saw in any that grew in the woods or | 
fields. The question, ‘How many acres of a | 


If you: also: have’ plenty: of empty | 


conclude that ‘what can’t be cured; must 
be endured,” unload .in the empty. combs 
near the queen, and go after more spoils. 
We have had a colony of. this description 
bring in over 20 lbs. of honey, during: the 
first two days. Let the queen out after they 
get friendly to her—see INTRODUCTION OF 
' QUEENS—and: your work: is done, Should 
the colony get weak before the young bees 
begin to hatch out, you can give them a 
/comb of hatching brood from some strong 
stock. 


COMBS OF HATCHING BROOD. 

As these combs of hatching brood 
are a very important item in building up, 
or strengthening: stocks, and as. we shall 
have need of referring:.to them often, we 
will explain that you are to look over the 
combs of a very populous colony and select 
' one that has bees just gnawing through the 
caps of the cells. At the proper season, you 
should find combs that will hatch out a doz- 
en bees while you are holding them in your 
| hand; it should contain little or no unsealed 
brood, for the new colony might not be able 
to feed all the larva. One L. frame will if 
full of capped brood, make a very fair swarm 
of bees, and as these newly hatched downy 
bees are—like newly hatched chickens for 
all the world—ready to take up -with any- 
body or anything, we can put them safely 
anywhere without fear of their being hos- 
tile, to either queens or.workers. 

Can we not get along without the empty 
comb by using foundation:in its stead ? 
Yes we can, but it is hardly advisable, unless 
| we can have two or three old combs to start 
with, for the foundation should always be 
built out between two finished combs. 

If you prefer to rear: your own queens, 
| which every apiarist should do, move your 
colony as before; but instead of the queen, 
| give them a frame of eggs from your choicest 
| queen. Now if you want fine queens, equal- 
ly as good as those reared in natural swarm- 
| ing, be sure you do not give them any large 


its place. That the returning bees may not | larve, with the eggs. The best and safest 
kill the strange queen they find in place:of | way, is to take an empty comb, place it in 
their accustomed mother. bee, we protect the centre of your colony containing your im- 
her for a day or ‘two in a-wire: cloth cage, | ported or choice queen, and leave it there un- 
seé QUEEN CAGE. Asthey enter with their til you find eggs in it that are just hatching 
loads of pollen and ‘honey, they seem very | into larvae; these larve will bescarcely vis- 
much perplexed and astonished, scram- | ible to the naked eye when first: hatched, but 
ble out of the hive and after a few turns | in place of the egg, you will see a tiny spot 
about the premises to reassure themselves, | of the milky food that the nurse bees place 
they go in again, repeating this until too | round the embryo bee. This is just the age 


tired apparently to bother their little heads you wish the larve for queen rearing, and 
any farther with a matter that is altogether | you may take the frame, bees and all, if you 
beyond their comprehension, they wisely | are sure you are not earrying your old queen 
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along—look sharp—to your new hive. If 
you want as many queen cells as you can 
get, it will be a good idea to cut an oblong 
piece out of the comb, just under the eggs 
and larve. If it is inconvenient to move 
your hive (as in the house apiary) you can 
take only the combs with adhering bees, and 
in fact you need take only so many of the. 
combs as are necessary to get all the brood 
and the queen. 

In 12' days after the eggs are given the 
bees, the queens may some of them hateh, 
therefore if you design saving the extra 
queens you will need to remove all the cells 
but one, or the first hatched queen will de- 
stroy them all. We have had a young queen 
destroy as many as twenty fine cells in a sin- 
gle day, when we were so careless as to de- 
lay attending to them just at the right time. 
About 10 days after the queen hatches, you 
may expect her to begin to lay, and then you 


are as far along, as when you purchase a - 


laying queen to start with, except that your 
bees have been growing old all the time—see 
AGE OF BEES—and unless they are supplied 
with fresh eggs or brood, will be pretty 
weak, before any young bees will be hatched 
to take their place. Now if you wish to 
have matters progress lively, you can give 
these bees a comb containing eggs every 
two or three days during the whole time 
they are waiting for the queen to be hatched 
and fertilized; they will do much better if 
they are thus employed, and they will be 
quite a prosperous colony by the time the 
queen is ready to lay. To get these eggs, 
you have only to insert an empty comb in 
the centre of a populous colony until the | 
queen has deposited as many eggs in the 
cells as are required. 

So far, all is very simple, and to swarm a 
large apiary, we would only have to repeat 
the process as many times as we have colo- 
nies, and we also succeed in Italianizing all 
our new stocks. But how about the surplus | 
queen cells that we cut out? This is just_ 
where the complication comes in, yet if we 
look into the matter very carefully, we think | 
it will be found quite simple. These queen. 
cells if cut out shortly before hatching and 
inserted into the combs of any queenless 
colony, Will usually furnish them a queen as 
soon as the one left where it was built, and | 
if an artificial colony was made at the time 
‘the cells were cut out, itis plain we should 
have them supplied about ten days earlier | 
than the one that was obliged to start their 
cells from the egg. Bees usually seem to 
have a preference for building their own | 


cells, instead of having them furnished, but 
as they can by no possibility get a queen 
hatched in less than ten days—perhaps nine 
in extreme cases—the queen from the in- 
serted cell will be out and destroy the others 
almost as soon as they are started, and so 
we need be to no trouble to get all the un- 
desirable brood out of the way, as in our 
first experiment. Unfortunately, there is 
anif in the matter and it is if the bees do 
not destroy this cell you have given them, 


/and proceed to raise-one of their own in the 


good old way. Many contrivances: have 
been invented to prevent them, such as ca- 
ging the cell, &c., but we think you will do 
well to waste no time in experimenting with 
such machinery. The lamp nursery, ena- 
bles us to hatch almost any number of queen 
cells, with safety, but occasionally the queens 
are lost in introducing even then ; see LAMP 
NURSERY. 

The plan we would recommend for begin- 
ners, and perhaps for everybody else as well, 
is to procure as: many combs of hatching 
brood from different hives as you have queen 
cells and to insert a eel] in each, the manner 
of inserting the cells, will be found in 
QUEEN REARING. These combs are to be 
all put in the one hive in which the cells 
were built, and if you have more than ten 
cells, put on an upper story, or even a third. 
As there are no bees in the hive except those 
that built the cells and the young ones just 
hatching, we shall have no cells torn down, 
and ina few hours, they will have waxed 
them all firmly in their places. 

Now with these combs of hatching brood. 
every one containing a cell nearly ready to 
hatch, we are in excellent trim to go on with 


artificial swarming. We can, not only re- 


move hives and put empty ones in, their 


places as in our first experiment, but we can 


take combs of bees and brood from any hive 
in the apiary, blacks, hybrids, or anything, 
and put them into a new hive located. any- 
where, put one of the frames with the queen 
cell among them, and presto! we have a 
good colony, requiring no more care what- 
ever. Four combs of bees and brood, will 


' make a good colony at any time of the year. 


and they will be at work like an old colony 
in ten days. We have never known a cell 
destroyed when given an artificial swarm in 
the manner we have stated. ‘In substituting 


anew hive for an old one, we should, if pos- 


sible, use a new hive precisely like the old 
one, or much trouble may be found in get- 
ting the bees to go into it. If we cannot do 
this, make it look like the old one. 
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Notes and Queries. 


(ai of 89 swarms packed in chaff, they are all 
\ 








alive and in good shape, without a single excep- 
~—/ tion. They all have brood in all stages, and are 
busy carrying in natural pollen. F. R. SHaw. 

CHATHAM, Medina Co., O., April 19, 1877. 

(If friend Shaw has not had experience in losses in 
wintering and springing, we do not know who has, 
and we can heartily rejoice with him in his success.) 

Mortality among bees in Michigan within the past 
six months is Sd 50 per cent. G. E. CORBIN. 

Sr. JOHNS, Mich., May 24, 1877. 


My bees are all O K; wintered on summer stands; 
I never have lost any in wintering, or from any other 
cause whatever. Ihave 66 colonies, and design on 
increasing some little each year; it is a paying busi- 
ness forme. E. Liston, Virgil City, Mo., Apr. llth. 

(You can “go up to the head,” friend L., if you have 
never lost a colony at all.) 





We are well satistied with ‘““GLEANINGS” as an ad- 
vertising medium. C. F. LANE. 

KOSHKONONG, Wis., April 5, 1877. 

(Heigho! We have one complaint ofthe fdn. after 
all, and it is a heavy one too, but GLEANINGS must 
be a faithful chronicler, no matter who autlers, } 


What isthe matter with your fdn.? Confident of 
success, I put starters °; wide in 500 frames, inserting 
them in a groove in top bar \ wide and tastening 
nicely. I now find that not one has been used, the 
bees eating them all out and starting on their own no- 
tions as suits them. Isfdn.ahumbug? If you know 
of any way ib which it can be used please let me know 
as I am at my “‘wit’s end” with the stuff, and have 12 
or 14 dollar’s worth of it on hand. 

O. Brumfie:d, Brumfield Station, Ky. May 26th, 77. 

{Now we haven’t an idea where the trouble can 
be, and have written tor a sample of the fdn., top bar 
and all, for it does seem as if the trouble must be in 
his having used oe offensive to fasten his nar- 
row strips into the frames. By the way, friend B., 
what possessed you to cut strips only 3, wide? Didn’t 
the bees “get mad” because ety gave them so little? 

Listen to what this next friend says. | 

The fdn. received of you last fall is splendid, and 
the queen lays in them as well as any other comb. 

They neither sag nor bulge. 


you have it. 
D. Streeter Hilliard, O., May 16h, ’77 
Enclosed find $3,75 tor 5 lbs. vellow fdn. worker size, 
the sheets to be cut just right for L. frames. The Ib. 
sent me a short time ago worked like a charm. 
L. R. LEuTZ, Ullin, I1., May 21, 1877. 
(That is the way to do; order a single Ib., to try it, 
and then if vou or your bees are awkward, hold on a 
bit; if all goes right, order more. We do not wish 
you to be disappointed in any way, if it can possibly 
Le avoided.) 











I hived my first natural swarm on the l6th of May; 
have hived 14 up to date, and there is prospects of 
hiving 100 more inside of 3 weeks. This may seem 
strange to you, but if facts are what you want, here 
they ure. 1RAM ROOP, Carson City, Mich., May 19. 

Why, friend R., you and your bees “do beat all.”’) 


THE chaff hives stand the hot weather beautifully, 
thus far. 


Heads of Grain, 
From Different Fields. 


El SENT you a long letter some time since with a stamp 





enclosed, asking about the fdn., how to use it, &e., 
=) also some other questions. 1 expected to get a fath- 
erly letter in return but instead I received a postal card 
with a few lines. My disappointment was great as I had 
formed an opinion of you as one having a large heart and 
wanting to help everybody along. 
D. K. Jones, Watertown, Wis., May 14th, 1877. 





Send the same kind if 





Bless your heart my friends I do want to 
help everyone along but you have failed to 
consider that your letter is but one among 
thousands and that to give the answer you 
ask for, to everyone, would be one of the im- 
possibilities; it takes a great part of the time 
of three different clerks to give answers to the 
kind letters even on postal cards, and for 
matters of such general interest as the fdn., 
you certainly would advise us to put the mat- 
ter in print and thus give all the benefit of it, 
would you not friend D.? Every experiment 
I have made, and all I know about the fdn., as 
well as every other matter connected with bee 
culture, is carefully given in GLEANINGs, and 
when I sit down and deliberately prepare mat- 
ter for print it is much more accurate than 
any answer I could give you if you should pay 
me a Visit. 

It seems hard to be disobliging dear friends, 
but when ove has the care of a manufactory, 
an apiary, and the publishing of a journal be- 
sides, there is very little time left. I feel that 
I shall do most good all round, by giving my 
best efforts to GLEANINGS, and then you all 
will have the benefit alike. To do this well, I 
must spend much of my time in the apiary or 
I should be in danger of giving you theory in- 
stead of practice; again if you send me orders 
tor goods, it is my duty to show the hands just 
how they should be made, as well as to try 
them in my own hives and see how they work, 
otherwise I should be taking your money 
without giving you a fair equivalent. I will 
read all the letters you may send—at least I 
am going to try to—but Iam sure you will 
excuse me from trying to write kind answers 
to you all, will you not? I will also read all 
the cards that are sent you, and nothing shall 
be sent out in the way of replies that I do not 
endorse. If you wish to hear from me indi- 
vidually, please read your GLEANINGs with 
more care. I am very anxious to help and to 
please you all, am studying nearly all the time, 
plans to make your hives, extractors, fdn., &c., 
cheaper, simpler, and plainer for you to un- 
derstand, and I take a rare pleasure in telling 
you each month what I have discovered, and 
in getting your postals telling me how you 
have succeeded. 








SMOKERS. 

Provided the Binghum smoker sent you was as good as 
the one [ have your remarks are entirely misleading. The 
impression that you convey (but do not say so) is that 
they are a poor thing—that you could make and sell them 
for 50c. If that be true you are helping a swindle on the 
public by puffing the Quinby smoker. I bought one from 

you last year and it is not worth 10¢c in comparison with 
ingham’s. King makes a good Quinby smoker for $1,00, 
at least the one he sent me is a good one. I say, and the 
bee-keepers will say Bingham’s is away ahead of any oth- 
er smoker in the market and they did expect of you a fair 
and square criticism. I never saw Bingham, have no in- 
terest in any smoker, but I believe in giving everyone his 
due. Give unto Caesar the things that are Cesar’s. 

The Simplicity hive is good, particularly the cover. I 
think there should be a small entrance. The sections are 
ahead of any I have seen. 

Cras. J. QuINBY, White Plains, N. Y. 


It really does seem that there is to be as 
great a difference of opinion in regard to smo- 
kers as in almost any other one thing. The 
greater part of our customers are well pleased 
with the Quinby smoker, and some of them 
are extravagant in its praises; but a few, seem 
just as much againstit. The Bingham smo- 
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ker sent us, bothers just as much by going 
out as the Quinbdy, and it is a very coarse awk- 
ward piece of machinery. The leather is sheep- 
skin, the wood work rough and unpainted, 
and the tin tube fastened to the bellows with 
only a bit of twisted iron wire. In its praise, 
we can say that the tin case is much larger 
than the Q., and a strong plate of iron substi- 
tuted for the frail wire cloth. We are very 
glad indeed to get a favorable report from the 
$#1,00 smoker, as we feel sure that is the price 
they are destined to be sold at, but why in the 
world do you or Mr. King call it a Quinby 
smoker? Our manufacturing Yankees can 
surely give us something strong, handsome, 
and efficient for $1,00, and with the present de- 
mand, some one will surely do it very scon. 
Meanwhile purchase whatever kind you choose 
and let us all try to be pleasant about it, no 


matter what turns up. 
| 


The Ked river valley is said to be a tine country for 
bee culture. However, in this latitude cotton is king, ; 
and it is almost impossible to draw the publie mind | 
irom this all absorbing question to matters of minor 
importance. Occasionally here and there we find an 
individual who takes an interest in bees, and is wil- 
ling to gather information on the subject. My neigh- 
bor, W. C. Gordon, has 35 stands. He with Dr. W. K. | 
Marshall, are two of the most enterprising bee men | 
known in this section of the country. Dr. Marshali’s 
aupiary consists of 100 colonies. His honey crop for 
the year just past, was nearly 9000 ibs. 

The market for the sale of honey here is by no 
means good. The fact is, the people have to ve edu- 
cated to eat honey. Man is a creature of habit, he is 
loth to give up his Louisiana molasses and look to 
the honey bee for a purer and more delicious diet. 
Bees have wintered with us as usual on their snaimer 
stands, though the winter has been extremely severe 
for this climate. I have heard of the loss of but few 
colonies, and that occurred frcm starvation or rather 
a want of proper attention. 

We have the Italian bee, it does well in this coun- 
try; as a worker the hybrid is the favorite, it never 
tires, and in it, we have combined the good qualities 
of each type, even to the farthest extremity when 
slightly elongated. Yes, the hybrid stings. I would 
not have a bee without a sting. There is but one 
hee without a sting, and you call him ‘a drone.” 
Honey is valuable and the armed warrior must pro- | 
tect his stores. 

With due deference to “Old Fogy,” let me say, no 
bee man is on the road to success without movable 
comb frames. L. L. TOMKIES. 

Shreveport, La., March 26th, 1877. 





| 








DISTURBING BEES IN WINTER. 


Have lost anumber of swarms by shoveling snow | 
around the hives in Dec. and Jan.; 6 of them boiled | 
out into the snow in consequence of getting too warm 
und all but one of these dwindled awav. 

W. H.S. Grout, Poland Centre, N. Y., Apr. 21, 77. 


We are but beginnersin bee culture, having com- 
menced one year ago. We have 23 stands ot black 
and hybrid (mostly heavy) in the “ Betsinger” hives. 
We packed in ehaff and all wintered till the last of 

, March when we had cold damp weather with a heavy 
tall of snow, and before the warm days came on we 
lost a number, I think from dysentery. We are wil- 
ling to work and anxions to become really bee-keep- 
ers. Those around us with the box hives have lost 
nearly or quite all their bees. ROBERT FORMAN. 

North Wolcott, N. Y., April 28th, 1877. 





MOVING BEES SHORT DISTANCES. 


i thought best to give you some account of my success | 
in moving bees. I received a postal from T. G. McGaw, | 
stating that I could move them with safety a mile, but I | 
had them all moved before getting his card. And now. 
brother bee-keepers 1am satisfied there is no danger of | 
bees going back to their old locality and Btaying. The ex- | 
citement in moving causes them to mark their new loca- 
tion if let out before getting quiet. I do not believe I lost 

| 
| 





a dozen bees by their going back. I let them out as fast 
as drawn but none went back. When I got about two- 


thirds the way home with a load, the bees would meet me | 


and gather round the hives following me home. Now my 
idea is that bees after having been moved will not go very 
far from the hive until they have thoroughly marked al} 
the surroundings ; they will venture but a short distance 
ata time and then return to the hive. My last year’s 
crop of honey was extracted except 150 Ibs. 


GRAIN BAGS INSTEAD OF DUCK. 

Do as know whether bees will gnaw grain bags or 
not, if used for quilts? If they will answer they are 
cheaper than the duck you speak of; with my size of hive 
I can get five quilts out of one bag. Oh, I forgot to say k 
wintered 39 swarms in the cellar without the loss of one 
or a queen, but after moving them, one swarm deserted 
its hive and united with another. D. GARDNER, 

Carson City, Mich., April 18th, 1877. 

You neglected to state friend C., how far 
you did move the bees. It may be that the 
idea of letting them out just as soon as set 
down, is quite an important one, for we have 
known them to go back in large numbers and 
cluster on the ground and bushes, when moved, 
say less than halfa mile. Perhaps the season 
of the year has something to do with it. 

We have never used grain bags to any ex- 
tent, but since you have mentioned it, we will 
make the trial. We find the stuff is not nearly 
as firm and strong as the duck, but it may for 
all that do very well. We should be some- 
what afraid of the loose ends that are found in 
the bagging ; after the bees once get a habit of 
pulling at these, they very soon get to biting 
holes through. 


EARLY DRONES, FERTILE WORKERS, &C. 

Some of my colonies hatched out young drones 
about the 15th or 20th of March. Why so early? ! 
never knew of such poe before. Then I have 
a colony that seemed rather weak, and on examina- 
tion could find no queen, but found 4 or 5 queen cells 
complete and capped over, also two queen cells par- 
tially built, with the larvex or young queen considera- 
bly developed. Now, if there was no queen, whence 
came these queen cells with the brood in them? And 
if there was a queen whv at this season of the year is 
there no other brood in the hive? These are new ‘e- 
velopments to me. SIMSON STAPP. 

Hope, Ind., April 11th, 1877. 

If the colonies that are rearing drones are 
full of worker brood, it is without doubt, only 
because they are in extra good condition. 
From your description of the one having queen 
cells, we should think it contained a fertile 
worker and that the colony had been queen- 
less a long time. The queen cells in that case 
contain only drone larvee, and will never pro- 
duce anything. Fertile workers are always 
an indication of carelessness on the part of the 


| bee-keeper, for he should always know that 


every colony contains a gecen, and not guess 
anything about it. If you are led to think 
something wrong, you should be able to look 
into the hive and see whether they have work- 
er brood or not, in about one minute ; this you 
can do with a plain simple hive, every time, 
but with some of the patented ones, it might 
take you a half hour. 

I would like to know if the ** Tennessee Hive” is 
patented, It claims to have been patented Dec. 19th, 
is7l. The man here I think has sold in this county 
$1000 worth of rights, charging $12,00 for a family 
right. I bought $10,00 worth of hives after paying $15. 
fora righé and am now transferring my bees into 
“simplicities” and offering the Tennessee at a re- 
duction. It is too much ofa bee trap for me, and I 
would not have one now after seeing the Simplicity. 


L. CALDWELL. 

Marlin, Texas, May 15th, 1877. 

Why does it matter whether the hive is pat- 
ented or not? Neither you nor anyone else 
wants it. Is not such about the case with all 
of the patent hives ? 
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SPRING DWINDLING, 


{ think some of my bees have the spring dwindling, 
while some of them actually dwindle up and are full 
ot bees—contain more bees tian when I set them out. 
Does not the trouble to a great extent lie in bees 
from different colonies congregating or joining with 
certain other colonies. A. C. NORTHOUSE, 

Grand Haven, Mich., April Mth, 1877. 


We do not think the trouble is from bees 


getting into other hives, for they dwindle all | 
same when wintered on their summer | 


the 


stands. The evidence seems very plain to us 


now, that the whole trouble with spring | 


dwindling has been caused by cold and open 
hives. When packed in chaff, even if the col- 
onies are weak, we see nothing of the kind, 


The last of the 5 swarms of bees you sent me, came 
to hand yesterday. This morning, [ removed the 
sticks that were between the frames. They have all 
appeared to be good strong ones, and are entirely sat- 
isfactory. The first were very busy yesterday and 
the dav before in carrying in pollen. 

J.T. AULLS, st. Clair, Mich., April 24th, 1877. 


| I have a colony of bees that ure queenless, ‘found 


and this explains why bées that winter finely | 
in cellars, do so badly after they are set ont. | 


Whether in-doors or out, we think they should 
be packed in chaff or some similar material 
during the spring months. 





creased to 15, and took 150 lbs. comb honey. 
them in the cellar about the middle of October, took 


the queen dead in front of the hive a few days ago) is 
there any help for it’ I suppose | can not get a queen 
this time of year. E. H. KINYoN. 

Quincey, Mich., April 30th, 1877. 

We think if you take a look inside of the 
hive that you wi!! find they have a good queen, 
and they have only dragged out the old queen 
after her death. This is the way in which 
they are usually replaced, and the two have 
probably been in the hive all winter. Itisa 
very unusual thing for bees to become queen- 
less under such circumstances, for as soon as 


' their queen shows signs of failing—the bees 
| discover any such symptom long before you 
[commenced one year ago with 4% colonies, in-| 


I put | 


them out the Jirst of February and packed them in | 
chaff where they are at the present time and all doing | 


nicely. Wm. A. TOWLE. 


Orleans, Mich., April 17th, 1€77. 
“EVERY ROSE HAS ITS THORN.” 
We have lost 102 stands of bees out of 120. 
M. L. CLIFFORD, Lewistown, Ills., May Ist, 1877. 


UNCAPPED STORES, ETC. 


My 17 swarms a}! came throygh alive; 3 were queen- 


less, 2 were weak and 14 all right. The swarm I[ put 
away with uncapped stores (see page 68 GLEANINGS) 
were sick when [set them out; their bodies were 
badly distended and they were reduced in a short 
time to about ateacupful. I put them with one of 
er stocks and the queen is now laying 
finely. 


ae 


{ 


Is not the reason of Mr. Doolittle’s success with box 
honey, that he reduces the brood nest to the capacity | 


ofthe queen? [Very likely. How is it friend D.?}| 


You can say to J. E. Dart, that a parasite has des- | 


troyed the Jargest part of our grasshopper seed eggs, 
ihough there are many sound ones yet. But we cal- 


culate to stay here unless they sfarve us out, for we | 


were here first. . W. PARKER. 


0. 
New London, Minn., May Ist, 1877. 


I have lost 15 colonies out of 38. Wintered on sum- 
mer stands in Langstroth and American hives with 
blanket on top and2to4inches of chaff in supers. 
Ot the bees in this vicinity three-fifths are dead. 

Dr. A. S. HASKIN. 

Lawrence, Mich., April 30th, 1877. 


My extractor and other articles arrived Pons 
I was pleased w®h tbe way you had packed all. Not 
one thing was out of place. 

EK. B. THORNTON, Bedford, Ind., May 5th, 1877. 





I am just commencing in the bee business, and on 
rather a small scale at that. Bought two swarms in 
box hives last year—know nothing whatever about 
bees, asked advice of my “box hive neighbors” and 
ais a consequence lost one of my old swarms by moths 
anc let one swarm leave alter they had settled nicely 
and waited two or three hours for me to hive them. 
My neighbors had told me they would never leave till 
middle of the afternoon, so | was taking more time 
fixing a box hive nice, than was really necessary | 
suppose and ney leit. Thought I was paying pretty 
dearly for experience. I have began to “read up” a 
little. LIstili have two swarms to start this spring 
with and my hives ready, and théy are no box hives 
either. B. ROBISON. 

Schell City, Mo., April 20th, 1877. 

Hive your swarms just as soon as they get 
clustered, and if you start them running into 
the hive before they are all clustered, it will be 
all the better. It is rather poor economy to 


raise bees and then have them “cut sticks” for | 


the woods. 





| frames containin 


will—they promptly set about rearing another. 


The bees shipped on the 23d, I received on the 28th, 
in good order. I think there were not more than 100 
dead bees in each hive; the packing was excellent, 
one hive is a little stronger than the others, but I am 
satisfied with both. Is not that pretty well for ship- 
ping over to Canada ? ROBERT SMITH. 

Durham, Bentruck, Ont., Canada, Apr. 30th, 1877. 


ARTIFICIAL SWARMING. 

1 bave 7 hives of black bees which I want to increase 
more than is usual in this climate (that is 1 to 3). 
Now, as Ihave two story hives with 8 frames above 
and as many below, could I not take one frame con- 
taining brood ana one of honey from each hive put 
them into an eighth hive. and replace these with 
comb foundation? To the new 
hive I shal! also give two frames of fdn. and an Ital- 
jan queen. Our seasons are very long bere and not 
sufliciently cold to injure vegetation until December. 
I propose to go through the hives xs above. once a 
month. W. A. ROBERTSON. 

New Orleans, La., May 8th, 1877. 

Your plan will work nicely, but so much 
manipulation is considered rather too much 
trouble with a large apiary. We once in- 
creased 11 colonies to 48, in just that way and 
wintered them all, and did not have fdn. to 
help the matter along either. 


You say artificial swarming is simply taking frames 
ot brood and bees from hives and making a colony of 
them. Now with me it is not so simple a thing to do. 
We have to be very careful not to get the queen, and 
to look each comb over carefully to find her and ar- 
range the whole takes me about half an hour. some 
who have tried drumming out swarms say it don’t 
pay. Now the way I intend to trv.is to change the 
full hive for an empty one taking the frames out and 
brushing the bees into the new hive, queen and all, 
leaving only a few bees in the old hive and giving it a 
fertile queen if I can get some extra ones raised by 
that time. If my plan is wrong say so, and please 
suggest a better one as swarming is the next thing in 
order. We prefer natural swarming to anythirg ec!se 
but don’t Jike four or five swarms in one. 

Bees in fine condition; lost 7 out of 43 packed in 
chaff. Is three inch space enough for doulie wall 
chaff hive ? K. M. BARBOUR. 

Alamo, Mich., May 6th, 1877. 

Your plan is a very good one with the ex- 
ception of shaking off the bees ; that part of it 
is just what you must not do, or you will have 
the larvex dying of starvation, if not by getting 
chilled. If you give them a laying queen, they 
will get along very well by simply carrying 
the hive away, as we direct in the A B C book. 
Three inches of chaff might do if it was put 
all around them, but we should prefer from 
; four to six inches. 
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How is it that my best Italian hive of beautifal yel- 
low bees are bringing out al) black drones? 


We think if you look closely, you will find 
they are not dlack ; the color of drones varies 
greatly. 


Must drones always be visible before making arti- 
ficial swarms ? 


Must be visible when queens are 10 days old. 
How should queens be kept after hatching if not 
wanted for a week or two? 
E. NOTLER, New Orleans, La. 


It is a very easy matter to keep them caged 
ina hive, but itis a very hard matter to get 
them introduced (if unfertile) by any plan we 
know of after they are a day or two old. 


DESERTING THEIR HIVE IN THE SPRING. 


I have 90 stands ot bees; but they have become 
“communists,” itseems. Since I set them out nearly all 
the bees from about half the hives have left and gone 
in with the rest,in some cases leaving only two or 
three dozen bees with the queen. I am egg 2 to per- 
suade them of the folly of such nonsense, but they 
don’t hear to reason “‘worth a cent.” I have the 
— box hive with movable comb frames. I like the 
ooks of your Simplicity “in a book.” 

C. W. HINMAN, Clear Lake, Wie., Apr. 21st, 77. 


I took 185 swarms of bees from the cellar to-day. 
Generally in good condition. Lost three. 
u. T, Mohawk, N. Y., April 25th, 1877. 


The L. frame is usually called for, in hives and nu- 
clei. The call for bees has been very great this spring. 
I could not fill the orders owing to my great loss of 
bees by the cider mills last fall. My experience with 
New Idea hives is this: [can breed the most bees 
in them but can not get the amount of honey accord- 
ing to strength of colony. I prefer a two story hive, 
because I can get more honey. I never could get any 
comb honey on account of bees carrying pollen in the 
surplus sections or frames. They are splendid to win- 
ter in; I lost none in wintering in them ior three 


years. J. M. GC. TAYLOR, 
Lewistown, Md., May 4th, 1877. 


The comb fdn. by mail reachei me in splendid con- 
dition. Am much pleased with it, and have no doubt 
the bees also will be. Am giad yon sent it whole, it 
was no trouble to cut it up to suit myself. 

ALFRED MCMAINS, Chariton, Iowa, May 10, 1877. 








Can’t you induce Southern bee-keepers to contribute 
more to your columns? There isa great deal of space 
devoted to wintering that is of no interest to Southern 
bee-keepers. I think the prevention of swarming in 
the South, is of as much importance as successful 
wintering in the North. 


PREVENTION OF SWARMING. 


This spring I have tried everything I ever heard of 
to prevent swarming and all have failed. I have ta- 
ken all their combs away except one of brood and one 
of honey, and they would swarm in 4 or 5 days after. 
One hive swarmed 4 times in the month of April. I 
have moved some to anew stand when the second 
swarm came, and they would swarm the third time. 
I now move the old stand to a new location, when the 
first swarm comes, and place the swarm on the old 
stand giving it all tbe comb but one frame and so far 
have prevented a second swarm. 

VERY THICK HONEY AND HONEY GATES. 


I want to quarrel a little about the extractor I bo’t 
of you in 1875. Over half my time is lost while ex- 
tractiag, waiting for the honey to get out of the way. 
{ can not extract two well filled combs without stop- 
ping. With the number of hives that I have now it 
will be out of the question to do my extracting with it. 
It cost me $12,75 cost and carriage. Can there be a 
larger = putin? I think it strange you sent out so 
many before finding out that your gates were too 
small. Perhaps our honey is thicker than yours. I 
never extract uncap honey. 

How do you keep the point of knife from sinking 
into the combs? I find it a difficult matter to use it; 
if the hee) and point rest on bottom and top bar the 
middle of the knife sinks into the comb. 

T. W. JOHNSON, Verona, Miss., May 10th, 1877. 


We can use but a small part of the corres- 
pondence sent us, and we have endeavored to 


_ our friends all represented as far as pos- 
s10!e. 

After you have given them plenty of room 
by extracting the honey, or given them sec- 
tions, if they then persist in swarming, we 
should say let them swarm, and prepare your- 
self to sell bees as well as honey. The plans 
you mention of moving the hives are perhaps 
the best for preventing after swarming. 

We are astonished that you should have 
wasted very much time friend J., with a gate 
that was too small. Why did you not cut a 
hole through the bottom of your can and set 
the extractor over a tub or similar receptacle ? 
It is true that woukd be arather desperate 
remedy, but it would be better than wasting 
time in waiting for honey to run out. If you 
have a tinner who can put in a large gate, we 
will send you one without charge, and pay ex- 
pense of putting it in. We used but a very 
few of the small gates before we discovered 
the mistake. 

We do not find any such trouble with our 
knives as you mention, yet as there are those 
who prefer acurved or bent point, we now 
keep both kinds on hand. As it is an extra 
task to finish the latter, the price is $1,15; 
sent free by mail. 


The extractor is just the thing—getting plenty oi 
honey for the table and some to spare. The section 
boxes with fdn. you sent me are being fil'ed out bean- 
tifally. R. THOMSON, 

Terry, Miss., April] 24th, 1877. 


CHAFF PACKING. 


My bees have wintered splendidlv. I packed in 
chaff, in dry goods boxes. I first took the box and 
cut an opening in one end, the size of the front end of 
the hive, then hinged on the piece making a drop 
door. I then set the hive in the box. with the front 
end to the opening, put a quilt over the frames, put 
on the cap, and packed chaff 4 to 6 inches thick 
around the sides and on the top. In extreme cold 
weather. I would drop the door in front. closing them 
in entirelv from the cold. When warm eneugh for 
them to fly, [had only to raise the drop door, ant 
they were just the same as on their summer stands. 
I have them still packed in the chaff. and the heat in 
the hive is so great that it warms entirely through the 
end pieces of the hive. I shall hereafter winter my 
bees packed in chaff. 

J. MaTroon, Atwater, O., May 14th, 1877. 


The above letter sounds cheerful, compared 
with the one we got from friend M. just two 
years ago. Just read it. 


Please don’t send me more than one Italian queen, 
until you hear from me again. Have lost 12 colonies 
out of 13, but shall buy some more if I ean. 

JAMES MATTOON, Atwater, O., May 5th, ’75. 


The reports from the chaff packing, seem al! 
alike from all sections of our country, and it 
really does seem as if an effectual remedy 
against the wintering troubles is in our hands, 
simple though it is. 


CHAFF AGAIN. 


I can give good testimony in fay-r of chaff peeks. 
I packed two Italian stocks in adry goods box an? 
they are very populous, sending out the strong cur- 
rent of warm air that you speak of. I looked at them 
Friday last and found br in all stages and in every 
comb, and so many young bees and old that there 
scarcely seemed room for the hatching brood, while 
others that were not cared for, are not half as strong. 
Shall pack all next winter if providence permits. f 
believe I can winter without Joss. I think the main 
secret of my success with chaff consisted in unpac<- 
ing in warm days in winter and allowing the chaff to 
dry, thereby preventing dampness. A neighbor who 
did not use this precaution had less success than with 





no protection whatever. Yours for chaff, 
Le Roy, N. Y., May 8, 1877. W. C. GILLETTE. 
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“ With malice toward none and enaiiity for all. ii 
—Lineoln,. 
FFIOWARD the close of our revival meet- 
3 ings, rumors reached us of the great tem- 
perance work that was being done by the 
bands of Murphy workers all over the state, 
and even in adjoining towns. As saloons 
were rather on the increase in our town, it was 
suggested that we send for some of these work- 
ers to come in our midst, and show us how we 
too might do something in this work that was 
doing such wonders for the cause of temper- 
ance. In answer to atelegram, four young 
men came, znd to our surprise did nothing 
more than to read a chapter in the Bible, fol- 
lowed by a brief prayer, and then exhort every- 
body to come forward and attach their names 
to this Murphy pledge, which I will give be- 
iow just as they brought it to us. 


YOUNG MEN’S TEMPERANCE UNION. 


“ WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE AND CHARITY FOR ALL.” 














ff, the undersigned, do Pledge my word and honor, 
GOD HELPING ME! 

to abstain from all Intoxicating Liquors as a bev- 

erage, and that I will, by all honorable means, en- 

courage others to abstain. 


Francis Murphy. 
During the meetings, hymns from the Moody 


and Sankey collection were frequently sung, 
and short speeches were made by anyone of 


Se ee ee ee 





the congregation who felt disposed, or by 
those who hed recently taken the Pledge. | 
‘These friends told us the work was emphatic- 
ally a work of the people, and that no talented | | 
oratory was needed; in fact that the most | 
powertul aids we could have, were short 
speeches from our own townsmen, who had re 
formed, and whose changed lives, in them- 
selves, spoke whole volumes in favor of the 
work. At our very first meeting, the first 
pame that was put down, was that of one who 
iad been one of the most hopeless in our vil- 
lage and his example was so contagious, that 
very soon the columns swelled to hundreds, 
wumbering very many who were moderate, 
some that were hard, with the multitudes who 
were not drinkers at all. It really did seem as 
ifsome potent charm were embodied in that 
mild and simple little Pledge, for with a har- 
mony of feeling that heretofore had been al- 
most unknown among us, people of all grades 
and classes joined hands in the work, and 
with every boy that came forward, no matter 
whether from the lowest and most unnoticed 
walks in life, no matter how disgraceful had 
been his past conduct, kind and cheering 
words and cordial handshaking were the new 
onder of the day, and it was ho wonder at all, 
that all the good that was in everybody, 
seemed bound to let itself out, and to shine on 
community around. 

Of course we bad to carry the glad tidings 
to the mission Sunday school, and a lot of our 
Medina boys who would at other times have 
been as ready to face a loaded cannon almost, 





as to think of standing up before an audience 





.and talking in favor of temperance, went out 


to engage in the work, and were rewarded at 
the very outset by getting the names of one of 
the saloon keepers in the place. This mar, 
has had the delirium tremens several times, 
and was in a state of intoxication when he de- 
sired his name put on the Pledge, yet strange 
to tell, he appealed most feelingly to those 
present, to help him keep his Pledge, to come 
forward and sign it and help hold him up in 
his good resolutions. He also spoke of his 
good oid mother whom he had grieved so often, 
and of the joy and pleasure it would afford her 
to hear of the step he had taken. The man 
has so far as we know never taken a drop 
since, has taken a farm, and bids fair to prove 
an hovest and industrious man. Our boys 
were so elated at their success, and so thrilled 
with that peculiar joy that I believe always 
attends mission work, that they were enthusi- 
astic in their determination to visit every 
town and school house in our country. Their 
own feelings had been touched, and their 
hearts softened to such a degree that they 
talked of their past misdeeds, and formed res- 
olutions for better things in a way that reaily 
brought the tears to my own eyes. Most fer- 
vently I prayed that nothing might mar or 
turn them away from this good cause, and 
that they might really go on as they started. 

Several weeks have passed, and the work 
has gone forward and prospered. More than 
a thousand have signed the Pledge, and many 
of them are working now more earnestly in 
the cause of temperance, than they did a few 
days ago for the cause of intemperance. Their 
faces have brightened up, they look resolute 
and cheerful, and are clothed and in their right 
minds, they are sitting at the feet of Jesus— 
as I do verily believe, although they may not 
be willing to acknowledge the source from 
which this new life comes “just yet—teachable, 

and being taught daily. 

My friends, if the Murphy Pledge has not 
been alresdy circulated in your midst, you can 
if you wish set about it at once, with no other 
help than what you may get among yourselves 
and the simple directions we give you here. 

Have some Murphy cards printed as we 
have given them, and you are ready to call a 
ineeting. Go to all the ministers in the place, 
or in the neighborhood round about, get their 
hearty co-operatiou, and if you have yourself, 
any spite or unkind feeling toward anyone, no 
matter by what name you call it, get that en- 
tirely out of the way. Perhaps the first thing 
for you to do will be to fall on your knees in 
your closet and ask God to help you see your 
faults, in such a way that you can exiend 4 
kind and friendly hand to every individua! 
you meet, without any exception. No excuses ; 
there is no combination of circumstances that 
need stand in the way of your doing your duty, 
no matter what others may do. “Malice 
toward none and charity for all,” is to be your 
watchword, and beware hew you forget what 
those simple lines mean. Appoint a meeting, 
have it announced in the churches, and take 
every possible means to get everybody to come 
you can, consistent with this same spirit of 
kindness. Have plenty of singing, selecting 
such stirring pieces as “ Hold the Fort,” * ‘Res- 
cue the Perishing,” and the like, and get every- 
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body to singing if possible. No matter wheth- 
er they sing well or not, get everyone to help. 
Always open the meeting with a prayer for 
divine blessing, and a chapter from the Bible. 
The chapter mentioned last month—Luke vi— 
seems to answer excellently. Now have an- 
other song, and while they are singing, invite 
everyone present to come up and put down 
their names. If your audience is large, you 
will need two tables or stands for your paper, 
ink and Pledges, and a couple of secretaries 
should be appointed who will hand the signers 
the pens, take care of and count the names, 
and write them for young or old people who 
find it inconvenient to write themselves. These 
secretaries are in importance next to the 
chairman of the meeting, and can by their 
timely hints and remarks, help the matter 
along amazingly if so disposed. While the 
people are signing, call on those who have 
signed, to say a word, especially those who 
have been intemperate, for if you can once get | 
them to exhorting and encouraging the rest to | 
come along, you will find they are becoming 
stronger and stronger every day. Incidents 
and anecdotes will come up to make the meet- 
ings lively and entertaining, more so than you | 
can possibly have any idea of until you have 
tried it, and you will find in your next door 
neighbor’s house those who have a talent for 
public speaking—possibly in your own house 
also—such as you never dreamed of. Should 
you send away for some great speaker, the 
effect wou!d very likely a great part of it pass 
away with him on his departure, but if the 
work is done by your own townsmea, they will 
be on hand to follow up the effect of their 
teachings and to live it as well as talk it. 
There will be those in every community who 
will object and find fault, but you wil! need 
that same broad charity for them, and a dis- 
position to disarm them by taking them just | 
as kindly by the hand if they do not sign, as 
if they did, and to try and live out the idea of 





heaping coals of fire on the heads of those who 
are disposed to hinder even such a thing as a | 
temperance movement. 


when thoroughly converted, felt that he could 
in no way show his gratitude so well, as by 
trying to rescue those who were low down, 
discouraged, and hopeless, as he had been. 
For a long time, he labored apparently almost 
in vain, but bye and bye, he got a few to join 
him, and then the work went on. The Mur- 
phy club with their blue ribbon badges, were 
soon known all through the city of Pittsburgh, 
and soon we hear of a prominent saloon keep- 
er telling his clerks that the first one of them 
who sold a drop of liquor to one of the Murphy 
men would be discharged instantly. After 
awhile the saloons began to find their trade so 
dull, that bankruptcy stared them in the face, 
and soon a large number of them threw up the 
business, signed the Murphy Pledge, and took 
to something better for aliving. The most 
glorious of it all, was that they did it all 
pleasantly, without an unkind wor! being 
utttered to anyone, and very soon we heard ot 
Murphy’s band of 60,000 reformed drinkers, 
who marched the streets of their city pro. 
claiming the glad news of rescue and salva- 
tion to those who were heid in a bondage 
more fearful and tyranical, than perhaps ever 
held the poor negro in the days of old. “God 
helping me, I will be free,” and free they were 
in every sense of the word, for hundreds testi- 
fied that the old appetite was taken away 
entirely, when they on bended knee, asked the 
Saviour to take away that tormenting thirst, 
they feared. so much... This miraculous taking 
away of the appetite, seems to come oftenest, 
when the suffering one goes earnestly into the 
work of saving others;-and dear readers do 
you not believe after all, that we are more like 
a hive of bees than has ever been supposed, 
inasmuch as we can not really exist and enjoy 
life unless we to a certain extent all work to 
gether, for the common good of all humanity. 
Is this talk a good ways off from bee cul 
ture? I do not feel that it is so very far. 
Some of the brightest writers we have ever 
had in our Journals, have had their intellects 
clouded and dimmed by this very—shall I say 


If some one says he, misfortune ?—and are perhaps even now, ready 


objects to signing any paper, or cutting off his | to take up a new life, if they could have the 


liberty in any way, you can cite to him the 
time when George Washington signed the 
Declaration of Independence, or to the time 
when he received a deed of his farm, etc. Nev- 
er argue, but talk kindly and pleasantly, and 
you wil! be astonished at the way in which 
even stubborn people may be indaced to dis- 
play good and excellent qualities. 

When you get the ball rolling near home, 
start out into the country, and every Sabbath, 
manage to have one or more good Sabbath 
schools somewhere, getting the young men 
who have just signed to go with you and help; 
you have no idea how pleasant these meetings 
may be made. 

It will be quite proper Sabbath evening, to 
have several communities join, and have a 
large meeting, in the largest church—if anyone 
objects, it will probably be because you have 
not followed the true spirit of the Murphy 
movement, which is above all things, a relig- 
ious one. 

This Murphy, as you may have read, was a 
poor drunken fellow, who was rescued from 
the gitter by a good Samaritan, and who 


very encouragement that the world is now ex- 
tending to thousands of others. How is it my 
friends? Shall we not at least make the e!- 
forts? Wecan at least pray for them, and we 
can ask that our own hearts may be brought 
into the proper spirit, that our effort may be 
blessed when the time to act comes, and we 


| can meanwhile keep working for those around 


us, and thereby help this great work along, 0! 
stripping intemperance from our land as if it 
were an old garment that had been worn far 
too long already. May God be with and guicte 
and help us. 


In regard to this department: Many kind 
letters have been received with warm words 0! 
approval of GLEANINGS, but more for this ce 
partment than for all the rest of the paper— 
far more. At the same time, I have during the 
past month, had three protesting against it. 
In answer to these three, I would say, the 
Bible has been the means in our town of turn- 
ing men, women and children, from bad and 





evil ways, to such an extent during the past 
few weeks, that our worst sceptic—a smart 
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lawyer—said that any man must be an idiot, 
who would not say “God speed the work.” I 
have good reason to feel that you all have seen 
similar work, where the real spirit of Christi- 
anity was at work. If Spiritualism, scepti- 
cism, infidelity or anything else should pro- 
duce such an effect upon its followers, it might 
seem that there was a Divine hand in it, and 
we should then see bad, dishonest men pre- 
tending they believed in such things for the 
purpose of making a cloak of them. Where 
men go into the business of counterfeiting, 
they usually try to make dollars, not copper | 
cents, and Spirituaiism has borne such fruit in | 
our vicinity that one would be crazy indeed, | 
who would pretend belief in it from selfish | 
motives. | 





Those who take the Bible for their | 
guide tv true sincerity, always begin straight: | 
way to show its divinity by their lives and | 
actions. Do not take my word for it, but look | 
about you, and when you perceive the fruit it, 
is bearing, oh, my friends, do beware how you | 
drop a single word, even in jest, that may dis- | 
courage any one who may be just thinking of) 
2. better life. I know full well, of the diflicul- | 
ties that are to be met in trying to reconcile | 
all that we find in the Bible, but, my friends, | 
are there not also difficulties elsewhere that we | 
are unable to reconcile? If we see swearing, | 
fighting, and drinking men made better, do we 

not feel like letting the difficulties drop, and 
joining in and helping the best we know how? 
To be sure we do, for we feel it is God’s work, 
no matter what be the sect or creed it comes 
from. 





~ DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Hopes. 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 


7 fy} HE last has been a hard winter for bees in this 
4 ~ county. One man lost 40 out of 50 stands; oth- 
— ersirom one fourth to one-half the number they | 
fiau last fall. As a general thing they left from one- | 
fourth to one-third of their honey in the hive. The | 
bees commenced to die in the early part of winter and | 
by spring some hives had lost all, others had a tew 
bees lett but not enough to start up with again. ‘The 
cause is not known. J. VAN LIEW. 
Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa., May Sth, 77. 


I was glad you did not send the extractor, as I have lost 
all my bees but 6 stocks and they are in box hives. Have | 
always had good success in wintering on summer stands | 
until last winter. My bees in the Union frame hives died | 
vefore those in the box hives. My best stocks froze first, | 
and if the weather continues as cold as it now is I shall 
have to report blasted hopes. I don’t think I could raise 
«a very large club as everyone is so. discouraged. Nearly 
all the bees are dead in this section. One friend that has 
two swarms left, said he thought be would take GLBAN- 
INGS as he had got to have something to help him. 

A. J. Criss, Potter Centre, N. Y., May 10th, ‘77. 





{ was surprised to find my letter under “ Blasted | 
Ilopes” and “those who have made bee culture a fail- | 
ure.” It is true we lost very heavily, but our “hopes” 
are not all “blasted” yet. Although we made almost an 
entire failure in wintering we got 3575 Ibs. of honey last | 
year, To take the six years before into consideration we | 
think we have not “made bee culture a failure.” Espec- 
tally when you consider the fact that we commenced with 
six hives, and have sold ahout 40 colonies in the time, and 
over 8000 Ibs. of honey. We have at present 70 stands, 30 
of them in box hives which we intend to transier soon. 
‘They are divided into seven lots, and situated in liferent | 
parts of the country. which gives us a chance to test dif- | 
ierent localities. We have over a hundred hives full of ; 





| for their owner. 


comb and some with honey and expect to recover our 
losses this year and havea little surplus to cover ex- 
penses. Cuas. W, LAFFERTY. 
Martinsville, Iils., May 14th, 1877. 


Beg pardon friend L., but you see we must 
have something for “ Blasted Hopes,” and your 
letter was the nearest it of any we could tind. 
We are very glad to hear you are not discour- 
aged. Will some of those who have made real 
genuine failures, please speak out? 


Well, we have certainly hit the nail on the 
head this time any way, for our next friend 
has had his hopes blasted or our name isn’t 
Novice. Listen: 

My report for this spring is not as encouraging as some, 
yet it might be worse. Last fall I packed 10 good stocks 
on their summer stands with six inches of chaff; all in 
good order with plenty of sealed stores, but my yard is on 
the north side of a hill with no wind break and the long 
cold winter did it for them. They took the dysentery, 
snotted their hives up terribly and then were attacked by 
the spring fizzle, and one after another fizzled until I now 
have but one hive left, and that has not over a pint of 
bees in it, but the queen is doing her share toward build- 
ing up, depositing two eggs inacell. All the rest of my 
pets bave gone where the woodbine twineth, but thank 
fortune they left me their hives, also a fine lot of comb, 
and if providence permits, and the water don’t raise you 
will hear from me again. Wait until I get my 8 feet board 
fence around my yard. By the way, would you advise 
me to arrange my one lone hive in a hexagonal or an oc- 
tagonal form ? 

Now [ suppose you will put me in the column of 


| “ Blasted Hopes,” but we will lay it to the blasted cold 


weather and remember all of our expensive lessons. 
W. RuGeER, Binghampton, N. Y.. May 16th, 1877. 
As sure as you are alive, here is another un- 
favorable report of chaff. Guess your apiary 
will be on the “monogonal” plan, friend R. 


I moved my bees over 100 miles and lust them all, but 
am going to get some more. My hopes are not “blasted” 
but I lost my bees. 

J. J. McWirorTER, Polo, Mich., May 14th, 1877. 

Why friend M., you are as bad as the soldiers 
that didn’t know when they were whipped, but 
kept right on fighting. If yow do not belong 
here, we shall really be in despair. 





BLASTED HOPES. 


FRIEND BOLIN’S REMEDY. 








57 HOPE Mr. Fletcher will not “give up the ship” 
i and abandon bee culture in disgust, as 1 think it 
=) can be made to pay in spite of all the drawbacks 


he enumerates. It is true it requires considerable 


' care to insure success; and pray what business does 


not require that if we would succeed in it ? 

Now as to the poor seasons; good strong stocks are 
asure remedy for them, for [never knew a swarm so 
poor that a really strong stock of Italians would not 
get enough to winter on ard a fair amount of surplus 
They will etore honey when medium 
and weak stocks wil) starve. Long cold winters—a 
good warm ‘lepository, either house or cellar will 
guard our bees against them. Backward springs— 


| strong stocks properly wintered are proof against 


them, let them be ever so backward. It would have 


| been a strange spring indeed that would have injured 
| a great many of my stocks this spring, with the hives 


running over with young bees. 

Low prices tor honey ; keep our bees strong and get 
plenty of honey, then we can afford to take alow 
price for it and thus put it within reach of the labor- 
ing classes. Very poor business to depend on fora 
living; now I have wheat growing that will in all 


| probability, judging from present appearances yield 


trom 30 to 40 or even more bushels per acre, and I 
have swarms in my yard that will probably yield me 
a3 much clear profit as an acre of that wheat, yet 
who says farming don’t pay. ; 

I have been trying bee culture for a number of 
years and think with Mr. Doolittle, it pays, although 
many of my neighbors who keep them on the brim- 
stone plan think differently; in fact a great many 
who kept bees years ago have given it up. 

JAMES Bouin, West Ledi, O., May Lith, 1877. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


JUNE 





WHAT WE HAVE ACCOMPLISHED 
N THE 


DURING THE MONTH, 1 
WAY OF NEW INVENTIONS. 





GAUGING ACCURATELY THE SIZE OF HIVES. 
Cin iron gauge frames have proved an excellent 
XN 





y) thing, but we very soon discovered that our black- 

: smith could not make the frames all exactly alike. 
‘This was rather a serious matter, for we have been send- 
ing them to all parts of the U.S., and if we want all the 
hives to match, no matter by whom made, or where, it 
was a matter of the greatest importance to have them ex- 
act. We finally had a cast iron form or anvil made, just 
16 by 204, very exactly square and true, and now our iron 
frames are driven on this while hot, then cooled that they 
may shrink close to the anvil, like putting on a wagon 
tire. This brings them to a hair’s breadth, and we have 
ceased to feel any more solicitude in regard to exact di- 
mensions of hives. Be sure that your stuff is planed to 
7, exactly, and you can then buy and sell bees as much 
as \ou like and all frames and hives that are made in these 
iron gauge frames will be interchangeable. 

PASTENING FDN. INTO FRAMES. 

Slip out the comb guide and lay it on the table; then 
with a putty knife or something similar “butter” the edze 
of the fdn. down closely to the dry wood, keeping your 
knife moistened with honey, but being careful to get none 
on the wood where you wish the wax to adhere. When 
done, slip the comb guide back into the frame. We are 
indebted to friend Baldridge of the A.B.J. for the above. 
Now, our improvement we can illustrate by asking you to 
let the leaf of your dining table part way down, and then 
slip the comb guide and edge of the sheet of fdn. into the 
crack along the hinge. Raise the leaf just far enough, 
but not so as to injure the table, and vour wax is as firmly 
fastened to the wood as if melted there. Of course you 
are to moisten the edges of the table with honey, to pre- 
vent the wax adhering to it. Now with a very simple 


wouden press you can fasten in the sheets of fdn. as rap- | 


idly as an assistant can heng them in the hives, without 
taking the comb guides out at all. The plunger, which is 
to be kent moistened with honey, should be operated by 
foot power. 

FDN. AND BROOD REARING. 


The idea that the queen will not use the fdn. has become 
& pretty big joke. Onr combs that were made from it 
last season, are now filled with brood from ead to end, 
and from top to bottom bars, and the queens seein to have 
n particular fancy for them all through the apiary. It 
7s true thxt the fdn. made 4/3 cells to the inch occasion- 
ally contains drones, and this is occasioned by the sheets 
stretching slightly. There is eonsiderable difference in 
the firmness of natural wax, and also in its liability to 
stretch, and on this account .we prefer to have the lower 


edge of the sheet at least % inch from the bottom bar; | 
unless we do, it will sometimes reach the bottom bar and | 


then bulge. With 6 cells to the inch, we never have any 
drone comb, and we have found the quven filling the sheet 
with eggs in less than 24 hours. Although we opened the 
hive several times a day to exhibit the work to visitors, 
we invariably found her sticking to her task, until the 
frame was full. On the third day we found a new queen 


cell containing an egg, all built of the wax put into the 


fdn., as was plainly evident from the different color of 
their own wax. 

Reports of similar successes of the fdn., for the brood 
partment, are coming in from all sides, and we are send- 
ing out sheets by the thousand, cut expressly for brood 
frames. They contain so much more brood than the nat- 


ural combs, that it is going to be quite an object to dis- | 


pose of the latter, even at low prices. On this account 
bees will bo sold lower this season perhaps than they 
were ever before. Comb honey will likely be sold low al- 
so, and we advise our readers to accept of a fair offer for 
their honey as soon as it is off the hives. Wax bids fair 
to run up rapidly, and it will be well to save carefully 
every particle from the frames, hives, bottom boards, ete. 


MAKING THE FOUNDATION. 


Until within the past week, all fdn. has been rolled by 
the aid of soap and water, to prevent adhesion of the wax 
to the rolls. We now dispense with soap entirely, and 
use a thick jelly of slippery elm and water. The discov- 
ery was aot sy by one of the girls who work the machines. 


While this works nicely on the rolls, it will not answer for | 
soaping the unper edges of the dipping plates; for this | 


we use soap bark, to be had of the drugzists, which | 
leaves nothing en the wax that can be detected by either | 
sight or taste. The bark 1s simply broken into bits and | 
thrown into water, until the water becomes sufliciently 
soapy. The fdn. needs no washing, after it leaves the 
rolls. The slippery elm we use plentifully, but the soap 
ere is rubbed on quite sparingly with a bit of | 
cloth. 











OBITUARY. 


Dr. E. Kimpton of Cedar Creek, N. J., whom most of 
our readers are familiar with as a pleasant writer for our 
journals, died suddenly May 13th. One of his neighbors 
writes as follows: 

We as a community deeply mourn his loss, for all had 
learned to love and esteem him both as a man and a phy- 
sician. His Christianity was of the highest order, and 
his death a peaceful, happy one. His disease was con- 
sumption, and as he anxiously awaited the end, no mur- 
mur escaped his lips. He was a man without an enemy. 
A friend of GLEANINGS, his face would light up with 
smiles when the new number was brought into the room. 

¥. M. PEELER, Forked River, N. J., May 22. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


Full colonies $10,00 each; tested queens $3,00; war- 
ranted queens $2,00; not warranted $1,00. Queens bred 
from imported mothers and selected home bred stock. 
Sent by mail at my risk. Swarms shipped in Langstroth 
hive and one frame of comb $7,00. Langstroth hives sin- 
gle one $2,00. Lots of 5 to 10 at $1,50 each—cap 7 inches, 
one coat of paint, no portico. 

T. G. McGAW, Monmouth, 
6-94 Lock Box 64. Warren Co., Il. 





‘nnn Italian 1 Queens. 1677, 


Italian queens, warranted as good in every respect 
as tested queens, €1,(0 each. Sate arrival guaranteed 
by mail. H. ALLEY, 

6 Wenham, Essex Co., Mass, 
COMBS. 

In the Standard Langstroth frame at 25 cents each. 
My former partners having quit the bee business, we 
have a quantity of good combs at above price. 
4ttd Address F. T. NUNN, Peru, Huron Co., Ohio. 


At a Cost of less than ONE 
CENT per week. 
The Nid. 


Apriculturist & Our Amsrican Farmer, 


A Plain Practical Journal, devoted to the Farming, 
Gardening and Household interests. Tells when and 
how to plant. Hints for each month. Domestic Econo- 
my, illustrations, ete. Only 50 Cemts per year. Sam- 
ple copies on receipt of stamp. 

Address N.J.AG’L’ST & OUR AM. FARMER, 





5-7 20 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


COMB POUNDATIORY 
50c. PER POUND. 


Warranted Pure Beeswax. 
Cc. O. PERRINE, CHICAGO. 


Send for Circular. 


6-8d 





You cannot look over the back No’s of GLEANINGS 


or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless they 
are in some kind of a Binder. 
“Dear 
month’s Journal and it’s no where to be found.” 
each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it comer 
and you can sit down happy, any time you wish to find 
any thing you may have previously seen even though 
it were months ago. 


Who has not said— 
must have last 
Put 


me what a_ bother—l 


Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 


years) gilt lettered, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, ac- 
cording to quality. 
any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. 2. 
orders. 


For table of prices of Binders for 
Send in your 
A. 1, ROOT, Meiina, O 











